en) Series: 


M TT g oil in 
OnaGE (Discount House) 
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G. J. Ticoulat 


(Vice-President, Crown Zellerbach Corp.) 


National Sales Executives’ New Chairman 
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FIFTY CENTS A BILL BROTHERS PUBLICATION JUNE 15, 1954 


MOTION PICTURE 
stages 
studios 
animation 
laboratories 
writing 
editing 
special effects 
distribution 


Self-Contained under Management 


You save time, money, effort and 
worry, you get a completely 
integrated motion picture 

. -. to dramatize products 

... to activate programs 

... to inspire action 

when you use One-Stop Service. 


DRAMATIC Here you'll find unsurpassed 

MOTION facilities for every phase of motion 

wereaes picture production and every type 
of visual presentation. 


Dealing with one self-contained 
‘ Organization saves confusicn, 
places the responsibility at 
econ” a single source—nothing farmed 
SLIDES AND out. Get all the specialized 
SUSEMUS help you need in one easy 


step! Write or phone 


swe, 7 JAM HANDY 
a O ganglion 


PROJECTORS 


NEW YORK 19 DETROIT Il CHICAGO 1 


VISUALIZATIONS © MOTION PICTURES © LIVE SHOWS ounaa 1775 Broadway 2821 £. Grand Blvd. 230 North Michigan Ave. 


DAYTON 2 PITTSBURGH 22 HOLLYWOOD 28 
PRESENTATIONS © SLIDEFILMS © TRAINING ASSISTANCE SeGdien tit,  Gatutay Sean pont Rwy 


Percentage of Total 
Retail Food Linage 
For the Year 1953 


Source: Media Records 


18.8% 


Journal- 2nd Eve. 3rd Eve. Ist Morn. 2nd Morn. 
American Paper Paper Paper Paper 


Journal ° 


A HEARST NEWSPAPER 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY 
HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 
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That’s why 

the New York 
Journal-American, 
for the 11th 
consecutive year, 
is the first choice 
of retail food 
advertisers 


NEW YORK grocers know from experi- 
ence that pre-selling housewives is 
easier in evening newspapers, during 
leisure time at home when buying plans 
are being formulated. in 1953, all three 
evening newspapers were ahead of New 
York’s morning newspapers in retail gro- 
cery linage — and the Journal-American 
led them all by an overwhelming margin. 
For eleven years, the Journal-American— 
first in circulation in the New York evening 
field — has consistently also been first 
in retail! food advertising. Look to the 
Journal-American for volume sales in '54. 


6.3% 


3rd Morn. 4th Morn. 
Paper Paper 


wes, American 


Do-It-Yourself Crowd 
Does Wrong By Itself 


At Dallas Exposition 


Dallas, Texas—When 30,000 visitors 
jammed the opening day of the Ex- 
position of Modern Living (a Do-It- 
Yourself show) here on March 14, lots 
of people emerged frustrated and 
grumbling. 


It was a good show, they admitted, 
but the crowd was too dense. Do-It 
Yourselfers like to browse, and most 
of them couldn’t even get near their 
beloved power tools, lawnmowers, new 
materials and methods demonstrations. 


The show was supposed to open at 
2:30 p. m. that day. At 10 a. m., how- 
ever, eager earlybirds were pouring 
over latest model lathes and drill 
presses. By opening time, 2,000 people 
were inside. From then on it was one 
thick, milling mass. 


The show's backers blamed The 
Dallas ‘Times Herald. The Times 
Herald, alone, they explained, carried 
the promotion . . . advances for a 
couple of weeks, plus an opening day 
special section . . . not a big cam- 
paign, but embarrassingly effective. 


The only thing a newspaper can 
offer its advertisers is friendly, inter- 
ested, intense readership, as measured 
not only by circulation but by specific 
reaction. 


Reader reaction to The Times 
Herald is illustrated by the story 
above. As for circulation . . . in Dal- 
las County, The Times Herald 
reaches in excess of 24,000 more fam- 
ilies daily, and 28,000 more families 
Sunday, than any other newspaper. 


The Times Herald is represented 
nationally by The Branham Company. 


(Advertisement) 
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Steady Stockholder Dividends 
Prove It Pays to Advertise 


Sixteen largest national advertisers, publicly-owned, have 
paid regularly for 32 to 63 years. P&G, Colgate, General 
Mills, G-E, R. J. Reynolds and Sterling Drug have steady-pay 
records of more than half a century. 

By Lawrence M. Hughes, Special Feature Editor 


Using Advertising as a Sales Tool — No. 5 in a Series: 
The Real Pros Show How to Sell 


By Edward W. Ristau, Vice-President, Sales, Power Tool 
Division, Rockwell Manufacturing Co. 


Public Never Sees Our Product, 
But We're A Hit in Do-It-Yourself" 


A-D-M is selling lots of linseed oil to paint manufacturers 
because millions of weekend decorators are spreading millions 
of gallons of paint. A-D-M’s splashy promotion to consumers 
is for the benefit of its customers—the entire paint industry. 
By Thomas L. Daniels, President, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 


COMPENSATION 


What Kind of Pay Plan for Men 
Selling $12,000 to $200,000 Units? 


Harris-Seybold, printing press manufacturer, discusses the 
philosophy and the plan for its 50 salesmen. Can you adapt 
these ideas on split territories, control of trade-ins, govern- 
ment contracts, special orders, big and small sales? 

By Edward C. Lucey 


CONTESTS 


Cost: Vz of 1% of Sales 
Prizes: 3 Around-the-World Trips 


Plus 36 all-expense vacations to Bermuda and Mexico for 


winning salesmen of Hallicrafters distributors. 
you? 


FAIR TRADE PRICING 


Adventures in Shopping— 
The Discount Houses 


There’s a retail revolution going on, with old-line stores fight- 
ing a costly battle against price-slashers who give no credit, 


delivery, service or promotion. The beleaguered stores demand 
“protection” from manufacturers. 


GENERAL 
Meet NSE's New Chairman... 


G. J. Ticoulat, Vice-President, Crown Zellerbach Corp., heads 
National Sales Executives Inc., for 1954-55 


INDUSTRIAL LITERATURE 


Get Down to Cases with Prospects 
Who Say, "Our Problem Is Different" 


3M does it systematically and finds a profitable pay-off. Are 
your industrial selling case studies promotable in advertising 
and published for effective use by salesmen on personal sales 
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MANPOWER 


If You've Lost Out in Hiring 
This Year's Graduate Engineers 


It’s time to review your college recruitment program—or lack 
of one. Applicants, with many job offers, are choosey. But 
Worthington now is profiting from its plan to find, develop 
and place its fair share of the best engineers. 

By J. J. Thompson, Personnel and Training Manager, Worth- 
ington Corp. .. 


MERCHANDISING 
Don't Sell the Glass — Sell the Use 


When you can spark 2,000 outlets to pamper and promote a 
“nuisance” item, you create excitement at retail. Here's how 
8 leading glassware manufacturers pulled it off. .........-. 


PACKAGING 


Why Women Now Buy More Cigars 
At Self-Service Food Stores 


The story in one word: Packaging. Here is the inside report 
on what a cigar manufacturer does when the cigar store fol- 
lows the wooden Indian into oblivion. There are lessons in 
Bayuk’s plan. . , 


SALES CAMPAIGNS 


Look What Gigantic Competition 
Did for a Spunky Second-Placer! 


Lucas Valley Dairy was content with the No. 2 spot in its 
small market until Borden's sought a larger share of the busi- 


ness. Two other dairies jumped in, too, but little Lucas Valley 
learned how to sell and today is No. 1 in sales in its market. 


SALES PROMOTION 
What Made These Prospects Buy? 


Southern States Cooperative’s one-week Spring Sale upped 
sales 44% this vear over last, but one-third of the increase 
came in non-sale-price merchandise. See how a co-op sells. 

By T. K. Wolfe, Director, Volume Building Services, Southern 
States Cooperative ... ee + 


Oh, for An Idea That Will 
Stir Up Our Dealers! 


Frank H. Lee Co. has one. It’s a packaged. promotion called 
a “Hat Clinic.” Three noteworthy benefits: It attracts new 
customers, reaches many “no-hat” men, offers opportunity for 
brushing up the quality of retail salesmanship 


SALESMANSHIP 
How to Uncover Extra Live Leads 


Now I ask, “What's Old?” It sells more than “What's New?” 
By L. C. Johnston, Vice-President and Sales Manager, Brown 
Fintube Co., Inc. . 


DEPARTMENTS AND SERVICES 


Advertisers’ Index 123 Marketing Pictographs 
Comment 27. Sales Trends (Industrial) 
Executive Shifts Scratch Pad 

Human Side They're in the News 
Letters Trends 

"Lost Sale" Quiz Worth Writing for 
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10,801 
Advertisers 


Can't be 
Wrong! 


@ 10,801 Advertisers placed prod- 
uct descriptive advertising in 
1954 Annual Edition of Thomas 
Register. This astonishing adver- 
tising patronage far exceeds the 
number of advertisers using all 
other industrial media combined. 


This record trend to T.R. is 
quickly summarized in the re- 
marks of one of our advertisers— 
“The steady stream of high qual- 
ity inquiries, the kind that result 
in sales, is our reason for placing 
Thomas Register at the top of 
our list.” 


You can get the facts about 


this low cost way of securing 
sales producing inquiries, from 
_a Thomas Register representa- 
tive. Write or call him now for 
the 1955 Edition. 


The Only Paid Circulation 


in the field — 
ABC 96% Paid ARD 


THOMAS 
REGISTER 


| 461 EIGHTH AVENUE NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


“Dian’t know we needed 


another convention— 
til you told me so” 


Recently we were talking to a 
utility vice president, responsible 
for the purchase of $12,000,000 
worth of coal per annum, and who 
suffers from the normal surfeit of 
conventions which must be attended. 


What, we wondered, did he think of (duck!) a new 
national convention we considered important to the coal 
industry. 


“I’m for it. But 
“But what?” 


“Tf it were any other organi- 
zation than yours, | wouldn’t be!”’ 


Mechanization, Inc., thanks 

this v.p. for his kindness. From 

time to time comments like his remind us that we’ve become 
authorities on coal, through our work with four publications 
which cover coal frorn earth to hearth: A. MECHANIZATION 
(in the mines); B. UTILIZATION (from mine-gate to furnace- 
grate); C. MECHANNUAL (a yearly history); and D. COAL 
INDUSTRY PURCHASING MANUAL 

(buying guide for buying influences). 


We come in contact with more 
coal men and coal users than any- 
body. (In doing so, we attend a 
greater number of 
national coal con- 
ventions than other 
publishers.) We’ve 


wa 


learned a great deal about production methods, 
preparation technique, transportation, stock- 
piling, combustion methods, ash control and 
retail sales. 


Got any burning sales problems? Get in touch with us 
the conventional way—write, wire, or phone. 


echanization, Inc. 


MUNSEY BUILDING e WASHINGTON 4, D.C. 


NEW YorRK « PITTSBURGH «+ CHICAGO 
SAN FrANcisco « Los ANGELES 
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One-Paper Coverage — The Milwaukee 
Journal is read regularly in 92% of all 
homes in a metropolitan area of nearly 
a million people. At one advertising cost 
you get coverage which requires two or 


more newspapers in most large cities. 

7 * Viog, Lower Advertising Rates — The 

\ ] ertisin rates per 1,000 readers in The Milwau- 
kee Journal are nearly 20% lower than 


the average for U.S. newspapers of 
comparable size. 


WConcentrated Market — The Milwau- 
e S ore kee 100-mile zone in rich southeastern 
Wisconsin does 73% of the state’s total 


retail business in less than 30% of the 
state’s area. 


Vie Volume Market — Retail sales in 


Economically the 100-mile zone exceed total sales in 


35 of the 48 states. 


Top Quality Marke. — income per fam- 
ily in Milwaukee tops all but three of 
: - the 25 largest U. S. metropolitan areas, 
ln l Wall ee according to the U.S. Census. Retail 
sales per family are 35% above the na- 

tional average. 


Vviome Readership — Practically all Mil- 

waukee Journal circulation is home- 

_ read, multiple reader circulation reach- 
ing all members of the family. 


World Leader in Advertising — In each 
of the past four years The Journal pub- 
lished more advertising than any other 
newspaper in America. 


The 


Milwaukee Journal 
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GET YOUR COPY NOW: 


VALUABLE Spokane 


| Market figures 


CONSUMER DATA ON ONE 
OF THE NATION’S HIGH PROFIT 
MARKET AREAS 


NOW YOU CAN KNOW HOW YOUR PRODUCT RANKS WITH | 

THE BIG-BUYING FAMILIES OF THE BILLION DOLLAR Spokane 
SPOKANE MARKET ... this is America’s Top Test Market among Vv ote d ad o. 4 
all U. S. cities regardless of size. 


The 1954 Consumer Analysis of the Spokane Market brings you Test Market 
brand preference—yours and your competitor’s; ownership; product br The 
usage; family characteristics and buying intentions for scores of . 
products from food to automobiles. Conducted by the Market Nation 
Research Division of R. L. Polk & Co., through personal interviews 
among urban resident families, this study gives you a true perspec- Rated No. 1 Test City 


tive of trends because comparable data for 1952 and 1951 also Regardless of size 


are featured. in Sales Management's 


Here’s your guide to greater sales and profits in one of the Survey of Advertisers 
nation’s most productive markets . . . America’s Top Test Market! 
It’s yours for the writing. Address your request to the General 
Advertising Division or ask your Cresmer and Woodward man. (Nov. 10, 1953 Issue) 
Either way—see that a copy is reserved for you. 


and Manufacturers 


Advertising Representatives: Cresmer & Woodward, Inc., New York, Chicago, 
Detroit, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Atlanta. Color Representatives, SUNDAY 
SPOKESMAN-REVIEW. Comic Sections: Metropolitan Group. 
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- is what makes 


the difference between 


(/ / 


COLD calls and (OF sales 


EE =a 


i a 
from follow-up of follow-up of 


Cold Calls Average Inquiries N.E.D. Inquiries 


A while back, the New York Sales Executive Club studied the experience 
of 280 manufacturing companies. They found that only 9.2 orders were 
obtained from the average 100 cold calls. 


But 16 orders were received from the average 100 calls made following up 
on inquiries. This was from inquiries from all publications. 


Now, take a look at the results of another study conducted by N.E.D. to 
find out what happens when N.E.D. inquiries are followed up by sales- 
men. This shows 41 actual orders from the average 100 calls following up 
N.E.D. inquiries. 


Can’t you just imagine what results like that would do for your selling 
costs ? 

Down they'd come! But what’s more to the point—because the average 
jumps so fast—the result is BUSINESS NOW ... when you want it. 


We have a new booklet that goes into details about the results—in sales 
—obtained by 8 companies selling a wide variety of goods. Ask for your 
copy and see how this proven sales-power of N.E.D. can help you build 
sales NOW. 

over 70,000 COPIES (Total Distribution) 210,000 READERS in over 42,000 PLANTS 


A PENTON PUBLICATION, 1213 West Third Street, Cleveland 13, Ohio 


cweck AND PASS ALONG 


LETTERS 
TO THE EDITORS 


A NEW WAY TO SELL AUTOS 


The Lancaster city trade area is not 
getting its proportionate share of auto- 
mobile sales of all makes. 


For this reason I have written a letter 
to each of our competitors inviting them 
to sit down at a round-table conference 
to try and develop a climate to motivate 
more people into buying a new automo- 
bile, regardless of make. From all data I 
have been able to gather, there is no 
doubt that the sales of automobiles can be 
increased by 60% if a way can be found 
to stimulate thinking along the lines of 
purchasing automobiles. 


At this writing I do not know the 
reaction of our competitive dealers to this 
approach. I would appreciate receiving 
from you any data you may have regard- 
ing the experience of other communities 
in trying to increase the overall pur- 
chases of new automobiles. 


Ralph W. Coho, Jr. 


Manager 
Lancaster Lincoln-Mercury Co. 
Lancaster, Pa. 


& It’s an interesting—and unusual— 
approach Mr. Coho suggests. Perhaps 
you can adapt it to your own indus- 
try where the problem is to “up” 
sales of the product or service, rather 
than of the brand. If you have some 
comments on the automobile industry 
specifically, we'll be glad to pass them 
on to Mr. Coho. Address Letters to 
the Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT, 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, 
N.Y. 


THAT POOR AUTOMOBILE SALESMAN! 


In your May 1 issue, “Is This an Age 
of Salesmen?” (Trends, p. 33) you take 
the automobile industry to task because 
you have not had an automobile sales- 
man call on you in some time. To read 
the comments in business papers and 
magazines it appears that everyone in the 
field of business journalism, at least, used 
to be visited by a salesman for an auto 
dealer at least once a week. This, we 
are led to believe, was in the good old 
days of “real down-to-earth salesman- 
ship”. By that phrase the average man 
over forty means the hopeless thirties 
when our economy was at its very worst. 


If the automobile retailer, or any other 
retailer, has forgotten how to sell, how 
come business is better than it has ever 
been before? Surely the Russians don’t 
deserve all the credit just because they 
keep defense spending at a high level. 


It seems to me that distribution at the 
retail level, and this includes automobiles, 
has passed ’way beyond the point where 
we should go back to the inefficient 
methods of the old peddler. There was a 
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Here’s What You’ve Needed for 


a Long Time - - - - «TO MEASURE SALES 
POSSIBILITIES 


¢ ¢¢ 10 ESTABLISH 
SALES QUOTAS 


AMERICAN ARTISAN now offers manufacturers 
and agencies in the warm air heating and resi- 
dential air conditioning field this new book, 
“How America’s Homes Are Heated.” 


The book (58 pages) supplies basic data on the 
heating characteristics of the nation's homes, and is 
obtainable nowhere else. State by state, it enables 
you to see the sales possibilities for your product... 


gives you authentic information upon which. to base 


sales quotas. 

It shows how single and multiple-family 
dwelling units are heated. It breaks down types of 
fuel used — coal, gas, oil — and relates them to 
types of heating systems. It shows the great strides 
made by warm air heating during a 10-year period. 

The data, based on the 1950 Census of Hous- 


This new book is a successor 
to “The Residential Heating 
Market’ published by 
Keeney 10 years ago which 
was based on 1940 Census 
figures. For hundreds of 
manufacturers it served as a 
sales bible. Certainly every 
one who directs warm air 
heating sales can profit 
greatly by having “The 
Residential Heating Market." 
No publisher has ever made 
@ greater contribution to the 
field it serves. 


This invaluable 58-page book is free, one 
copy to each company serving the warm air 
field, and one copy to each agency with 
clients in the field. Duplicate copies are 
$10.00 each in any quantity desired. 


ing, were assembled from special, exclusive 
tabulations made by the Census Department for 
AMERICAN ARTISAN. 


This comprehensive work has been compiled 
as a service to the industry The ARTISAN covers. 
To control its distribution, we have reserved one copy 
FREE for each manufacturer and advertising agency 
connected with the field. Additional copies, and 
copies for anyone outside the industry, $10.00 each. 

Here is a rare opportunity to have in your 
office a complete, factual, statistical picture of the 
whole residential heating, air conditioning market. 


KEENEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
6 N. Michigan, Chicago 2 
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TOP AWARDS GO 10 ARCHITECTURAL 
OF ARCHITECTS’ FIRST EDITORIAL 


Philip C Johnson, designer 


Landis Cores, associated 


A CONNECTICUT HOUSE FOR A TELEVISION EXECUTIVE 


tp THE FUVsY Beer! Peewee thet cheracterisns 
many houses, this design acherves both clarity aff 


latean of surfaces and materials are all factors im the 
fleet of orderliness. 
To achweve the mecessar? separation of living. sleep. 


The American Spstileibe of Spchilech 
Srchileclural Journalism tuards 1953 
Sit Sheard Clas 
babjools i pacblished on magazines 
Sholegrapdrer: C gra Heller? 
Lablished by Srchutectaral Record 


FIRST AWARD psy: A Gannents ats i 


"Best photograph of an architectural 
subject published in a magazine.” 


fk American Institute of Architects has an- Clair W. Ditchy, F.A.1.A., President, American Institute of Archi- 

nounced the results of its first Architectural tects, Detroit, Michigan 

Journalism Compe Neion. Henry H. Saylor, F.A.1.A., Editor, the A.I.A. Journal, Washington, 
D. C., Chairman ; 


IN BOTH CLASSES of this competition open to archi- “ouis Skidmo.s, F.A.1.A., Skidmore, Owings and Merriil, architects, 


. , ' New York City 
tectural* magazines the A.I.A. picked Architectur: ; mae ’ 
“REIT h Fi \ amen chitectural Professor Henry-Russell Hitchéock, Director, Smith College Museum 
ecord as the First Award winner. of Art, Northampton, Massachusetts 
Architectural Record is proud to be honored by the ag thers pommetere, ewebars Graphic History Society of 
‘ “er , » 6 om : rica, as gton, “. 

A.LA. m distinguished panel of judges. The mem- Talmage C. Hughes, F.A.1.A., Editor, Bulletin of the Michigan So- 
bers of the panel were: ciety of Architects, Detroit, Michigan 
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RECORD IN AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
| COMPETITION 


“THE SPIRIT OF THE NEW ARCHITECTURE” 


FIRST AWARD 


by PIETRO BELLUSCHI 


"Best article in a professional archi- 


tectural magazine.” 


WwW these two latest awards by a jury 

representing an audience which all 
architectural magazines are edited to 
serve, Architectural Record has now won 
a total of twenty-nine awards for editorial 
excellence. 

More important—editorial excellence 
has won for Architectural Record and its 
advertisers the readership of the largest 
audience of architects and engineers ever 
assembled by an architectural magazine. 

Architects and engineers consistently 
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have voted Architectural Record their 
preferred magazine in 56 OUT OF 63 
READERSHIP STUDIES SPON. 
SORED BY BUILDING PRODUCT 
MANUFACTURERS AND ADVERTIS.- 
ING AGENCIES. 

Again in 1954, advertisers are capitaliz- 
ing on this leadership in architect and 
engineer circulation and preference by 
placing more pages of advertising in 
Architectural Record than in any other 
architectural magazine. 


0 


The Shaorican * Gpslilele of: Sechilect 
Archilectaral fournalim Swards 1953 
Fivst Award Class3 
Aptlicles in porofes sonal 
architectural maga genes 
Aulhor- SeebroBellusch 
ablished hy. Wchelectaral. Record 
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Architectural 
Record 


“Workbook of the 
active architect 
and engineer’”’ 
119 West 40th Street 
New York 18, N.Y. + OXfora 5-3000 


F.W. DODGE 


t 


CORPORATION 


hinds with 
PAPER-MATE 


the pen that “clicks” 
with all America! 


DE LUXE MODEL 


* Push-button, retractable point. 
* Never leaks—always stays clean. 
* Ink can’t stain hands or clothes. 
* Can’t smear or transfer. 


* Refills with red, green, blue, and 
black ink. 


* Comes in seven color styles. 
* Unconditionally guaranteed. 


Available with 
company imprint, 
emblem, or message 


ADVERTISING 
SPECIALTIES 
DIVISION 


PAPER-MATE EASTERN, INC. 
752 Broadway 
New York 3, N. Y. 


PAPER-MATE COMPANY 
8790 Hays Street 
Culver City, Calif. 


PAPER-MATE OF CANADA 
265 Adelaide St, West 
Toronto, Canada 


LETTERS 


good doorbell ringer—he would have 
made your heart jump for joy. .. . Today 
most people do their automobile shopping 
in the magazines and newspapers, then 
go out and compare values—just as most 
people do when they want something from 
any other retailer. 


May I ask you this? I’m sure you have 
bought several pairs of shoes in your life 
—did anyone ever call at your office to 
interest you in a demonstration? I'll bet 
your wife has a fur coat—this is much 
more a luxury item than an automobile— 
did she buy it through a salesman who 
called at the door? I’m sure you wouldn't 
let her buy it anywhere except through 
an established retail outlet you felt sure 
you could trust for service and guarantee. 


I can’t see how the automobile manu- 
facturers can hope to sell over 7 million 
cars in the United States if they have to 
depend on personal door-to-door, man-to- 
man selling to move every single car. 


In all fairness, I think you guys who 
write about salesmanship should lay off 
the automobile boys. This situation isn’t 
peculiar to them. I notice steel has fallen 
’way off, but I’ve never seen an article 
calling on Ben Fairless to get his men 
out and do some “Grass-Roots” selling. 
Probably they are busy blaming the De- 
troit boys, too. 


G. W. Gordon 
Sales Manager 
Supreme Aluminum Industries Ltd. 
Toronto, Canada 


THEY LIKE WOMEN IN BOSTON 


It’s easy to understand Harry White’s 
argument against allowing women to 
join the New York Sales Executives’ 
Club (see Letters dep’t, SM, May 20, 
p. 8). They already have, as we under- 
stand it, 2,000 members and live in a 
world of their own. 


We do have women members in the 
Boston Sales Managers Club. They have 
as much to learn about and contribute 
to the selling profession as the male 
sales manager, and their business activi- 
ties (Filene’s, Avon Products, etc.) affect 
our national economy as well as those of 
the male sales manager. 


I wonder what “Mrs. Buyer” would 
say if it became generally known that 
women were not allowed membership in 
a sales executives club. 


We are thankful there are females in 
the audience when the off-color story teller 
appears on the horizon. We can do with- 
out him... 


By golly, we are happy to say that for 
once “banned in Boston” does not apply 
to this discussion or our group, which 
we can safely say is one of the rnore 
aggresstve and successful sales manager 
clubs in the country. 


Donald Segal 
President 
The Sales Managers Club of the 


Greater Boston Chamber of Commerce 
Boston, Mass. 
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roday’s DETROIT MARKET 


.- - greatest in history! 


@ Customers total 3,350,000 men, women, children. 


@ Over 1,350,000 working in stores, offices, factories 
—today. 

e Their annual income is close to 72 billion .dollars> 

© They have $1,166,000,000 in bank savings aloned . 

e There are 1,000,000 car owners—ovér 570,000 home m 
owners. 


« Fadiory workers average $89.31 (per week—$2.18 per | || 
our fa 


© 920,000 families — with average annual incomes over « 
$7, 500. 


© Annual factory output approximates, 13 billion idles 
> \ 
Figures supplied by Detroit Board of Commerce , 


roday's DETROIT \EWS 


. . . the sales-producing medium in the market! 


There are 3 daily and Sunday newspapers in Detroit, but 
only one—THE DETROIT NEWS-is the sales-producing 
medium. The proof is that THE NEWS carries nearly 
twice as much advertising linage as either of the 
other 2 newspapers! 


Weekday Circulation 443,791—Sunday Circulation 544,622 ABC 9/30/53 


The Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


Eastern Office: 110 E. 42nd St., New York 17 © Miami Beach, Florida: The Leonard Co., 311 Lincoln Rood 
Chicago Office: 435 N. Michigan Ave., Tribune Tower, Chicago, Ill. + Pacific Coast: 785 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
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Now, more 


families enjoy 


upper-income living 


— a...| 


because 
‘ more men have 


big-time jobs 
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pan was when one top man—the boss—often 
ran a company all by himself. And he made 
most of the money. 


But look down the corridors of almost any busi- 
ness building today. The names and titles on the 
doors tell you, better than statistics, that it takes 
many top executives to run any big business 
in 1954. (The actual number of these management 
men has almost doubled just since 1940.) 


With their wives, these men now form a great 


new consumer class. Their incomes add up to a 
titanic total in neighborhood retailing circles. And 
TIME is, outstandingly, THE magazine of this huge 
audience of “‘best customers’’—1,800,000 families 
strong. 


Why do so many of these men and 
women read TIME, cover to cover? 
Perhaps it’s because TIME tells them what they 


have to know and what they want to know—not 
only well but brightly. 


TIME for America’s big and 
growing audience of best customers 


is, 


POINT OF ORDER? 


Sales boom—orders mushroom—you can move out 
overstock, when you motivate salesmen with a 


Belnap & Thompson Incentive Campaign. The pay- 
offis POINTS FOR ORDERS. 


Learn how you can use 

Prize Points to increase 

orders. Send for your free copy 
of the “Seven Steps to Success” 
—a formula for a successful 


Sales Campaign. 


Belnap & Thompton, Sue, 


INCENTIVE CENTER * PALMER HOUSE + CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
STate 2-6181 


* “e, 


e 
~ 
_ 
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Complete incentive service: million dollar stock of 

nationally advertised prizes; world’s largest travel 

award service; Canadian prize program facilities; 

custom campaigns created and produced; Dealer 
and consumer premium programs. 


LETTERS 


WHERE ARE THOSE CUSTOMERS? 


We are constantly battling a severe 
bottleneck in answering inquiries which 
result from our advertising and news 
publicity. 


Our entire marketing function is per- 
formed through a nationwide distributor 
setup. There are about 120 distributors, 
each with a positively defined territory 
which may run from several counties to 
a couple of states. When we get inquiries 
from our national advertising and news 
publicity, we send out literature, give the 
interested person the name of the dis- 
tributor in his territory, and notify the 
distributor so that he can contact the 
prospect. 


The bottleneck comes in determining 
in which distributor’s territory each of 
these inquiries originates. Unfortunately 
none of our personnel is gifted with 
photographic minds, so at least half of 
the cities from which these inquiries are 
mailed have to be looked up in a huge 
atlas, found on a detailed state map, then 
the position must be transferred by eye 
to a large U.S. map on which our dis- 
tributors’ territory boundaries are drawn. 
We then look up the address of that dis- 
tributor and at long last are ready to 
answer the inquiry. 


This seems like a ridiculously compli- 
cated process. Possibly there’s no solution 
to it, but if you have any ideas in that 
direction we'd certainly appreciate hear- 
ing from you. 


Robert C. Gloss 


Barber-Colman Co. 
Rockford, III. 


®& If any subscriber can come up with 
a better idea for Mr. Gloss than 
using a U.S. Postal Guide, won’t you 
drop a postcard to this department 
c/o SALES MANAGEMENT, 386 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


PERMISSION GRANTED DEPARTMENT 


We should like permission to reprint 
in bulletin form for our sales organiza- 
tion the. Gerald Carson article, “The 
Drummer’s Great Day of Glory” (SM, 
Apr. 15, p. 105). 


H. L. Croskey 


Sales Manager 

Clarke Sanding Machine Co. 
30 East Clay Avenue 
Muskegon, Michigan 


s 
The article, “Cutting Out the Whole- 
saler,” which appears on page 34 of your 
April 1 issue, is extremely interesting to 
us and we should like to quote it to our 
selling organization. 


William M. Stuart 
President 


Martin-Senour Paints 
Chicago, Ill. 
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LODES OF OPPORTUNITY IN GRIT-AMERICA! 


When you place your advertising If you're interested in seeing more 
in GRIT . . . youre making the Case Histories showing the great 
most of a golden opportunity .. . selling power of GRIT—we'll be 
for GRIT has a higher concentra- 


glad to bring them to your attention. 


tion in True Small Towns than any 


other national publication. | Jena HISTORY No is 


GRIT is sold by 30,000 boys in Don't Miss This Soles Record! 
16,000 towns each week. 85% of its 


more than 750,000 circulation is sin- Sergeant's have advertised 
gle copy sales ... the other 152 is consistently in GRIT! Nearly 
by subscription at $3.50 per year. every third GRIT Family buys 
GRIT is never sold in combination Dog Remedies . . . with 
with other publications—uses no 62.4% of all sales going to 
premiums—has no arrears. Sergeant's. 


a mF 
GRIT sells for its advertisers and ayers ane ~ ot ZEN 


proves it by Annual Reader Surveys he IN OUR COUNTRY! I~? 


(See Case History No. 18). 
e 
i 


GRIT PUBLISHING COMPANY 


WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 


Represented by Scolaro, Meeker & Scott in New York, Chicago, Detroit 
Philadelphia and by Doyle & Hawley in Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
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apply 
advertising 
ere... 


...for greater 
production 
here 
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Engineering and management personnel are not generally 
paid to buy things, but to solve problems . . . increase effi- 
ciency . . . speed up productivity ... And you can’t always 

& know how many of these men have a voice in the considera- 
tion of a product or service designed to meet their specific problems. 

Therefore, when you sell to business and industry your market is 
dependent upon getting your sales message into the minds of these hidden 
buying influences. 

Your salesman is the skilled workman. His job is to tell your story, 
and sell your product. He can’t afford to spend his limited and extremely 
valuable selling time ferreting out and creating acceptance among all of 
the possible buying influences. That’s the job for Business Publication 
Advertising. 

We call this ‘‘Mechanized Selling” because consistent advertising 
mechanizes the preliminary steps to a sale. At pennies per contact it de- 
livers your selling message to the men in business and industry who look 
to their Business Magazines for help with their problems and jobs. It 
enables your salesman to devote more of his time and talents to the pay- 
off steps—making the proposal and closing the sale. 

Ask your McGraw-Hill man for a copy of our 20-page booklet, 
*‘Mechanizing Your Sales With Business Paper Advertising.” Also about 
our sound slide film, ‘‘Plateau of Progress” which is available for showing 


at sales and management meetings. 


oer McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
McGRAW-HILL jj 


bs FOR BUSINESS ARD 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. q 
Si Ag 


HEADQUARTERS FOR BUSINESS INFORMATION 
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HUMAN SIDE 


THOUSANDS OF 
MEN KNOW HER... 
Because Donna Work- 
man has gotten jobs 
for them. She runs a 
service which pro- 
vides day laborers for 
some of Chicago’s big 
firms. 


The Beauty and The Brawn 


Each morning, as the sun comes up over Chicago’s Skid Row, a 
beautiful brunette takes off her gloves and settles down to a job few 
men would care to handle. The girl is Donna Workman, ex-actress, 
ex-top model. And her firm is called Workman for Work-Men, Inc. 
In a way she’s a one-woman war against unemployment. For Donna 
provides work crews for such well-known firms as U.S. Gypsum, 


Acme Steel Corp., Marshall Field & Co., Bendix and Hotpoint Corp. 


This former Conover cover girl works seven days a week to find 
part-time jobs for hundreds of men each day. To her offices come 
droves of men, recently laid off, for laborer’s jobs. And Donna places 
them by using salesmanship. Her offices open at six a.m. Soon after 
that she and her staff get busy on the telephone contacting large num- 
bers of industrial firms in and around Chicago. And Donna goes to 
the firms in person, studying théir needs, selling them on using her 
services. She gets the assignment from, say, Acme Steel, to unload a 
huge shipment. She fills it with men used to doing such heavy work. 


When she began her work some four years ago people—especially 
personnel directors—were aghast. “What? A beautiful girl, with no 
experience of this sort, working out of Skid Row!” The consensus 
was that Donna wouldn’t last long. 


But today the staff of her two offices (a new one in Los Angeles) 
numbers around 25. And in the beginning she got her firm known 
by going out into the streets and recruiting workers. Today, through 
fair treatment of her manpower pool, the Workman operations have 
built up a large reserve of workers who depend upon this service for 
their living. Consequently Donna knows hundreds of these depend- 
able workers by name. She knows their potential and she can fill calls 
with men hand-picked for the job. 
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they Buy More because they Have More! 


@ For example, last year family ownership of refrigerators P It’s Big . . . over 550,000 population 


; san: [2 ac & 7o%, -« > > ati avers .1* 9 : “cc . 
in Indianapolis was 15.7% above the national average! P It’s Steady . . . unsurpassed for diversification and 


Yes, people Buy More in Indianapolis because the aver- balance of industry and agriculture 
age income per household in this big market is $6943** > It’s Easily Reached 


— f ...+ you get saturation coverage of 
annually, first among cities of over 400,000! 


the metropolitan area, plus an effective bonus coverage of 
And that’s not all—Indianapolis has many other essen- the 44 surrounding counties in The Star and The News. 
tial market advantages for you too! Write for complete market data today. 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY - NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


*1954 4 y f Metropolitan Indianapo and Electrical World, January, 1954. 
** Consy > 2 


YOUR FIRST TEAM FOR. SALES IN INDIANA 


THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS ee 
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Combine the 
VISUAL = 
with the 
ORAL £ 
for better 
communication 


rf 


Ls 


Because it fills a great basic need, the Oravisual 
Easel with its large paper writing pad has earned 
universal acceptance. 


This ingenious communication tool is being used 
throughout the world in the furtherance of com- 
merce, industry, science, education, health, agricul- 
ture and religion. 


Write for free 16-page illustrated catalog. 


ORAVISUAL COMPANY, INC. 


Factory—P.O. Box 609, Station A St. Petersburg, Fia. 
Branch Office, Box 1251, Stamford, Conn. 


American Weekl 


LOUISVILLE BELONGS 
ON ANY 
SUPPLEMENT SCHEDULE 


DID YOU KNOW ? 


Proof that advertisers are sold on news- 
paper supplements—more than 80% of the 
100 ates national advertisers in 1952 
used supplement advertising, Proof that 
supplement advertisers are sold on the 
Louisville Courier-Journal Magazine—in 
1952 advertising lineage jumped to a 
record high of |,500,000—more than car- 
ried by any other Sunday supplement. 


Send for your free copy of a new 
factual study of newspaper supple- 
ments. Write to: Promotion Depart- 
ment, The Courier-Journal, Louisville 
2, Kentucky. 


* THE LOUISVILLE 


Conrier-Zournal 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE 
Sunday CouriemJournal Circulation 303,- 
238 « Member of The Locally-Edited 
Group « Represented Nationally by The 
Branham Company. 


Word-of-mouth advertising in the areas where transient and mi- 
grant labor congregates, brings additional manpower to her offices. 
She needs such manpower to fill the demands of several thousand 
“blue chip” accounts which have found the Workman service a neces- 
sary adjunct to their operations. 


Donna is executive v-p of the firm. She began it with her husband, 
Sam Workman, who has been in the office overload business for more 
than 25 years. In the meantime Donna and Sam have been divorced 
but the business rolls right along. As a business sidelight Sam and 
Donna put their heads together and came up with the idea of Work- 
man for Work-Men, Inc. 


One reason for the success of the business, says Donna, is that she 
always “levels” with the men who come to her for jobs. If there’s 
a dirty job to do in the stockyards, she tells them it’s dirty and gets 
them the best pay she can for it. If the job has hazards or is in any 
way dangerous she sees to it that the men are well briefed before they 
go out. 


To protect herself, on the other hand, companies which contract 
with her for manpower agree to let her act as paymaster. This way 
she gets her fee. 


Does she ever have any trouble fending off wolves? Strangely no. 
In the first place she’s constantly surrounded by men and it would 
take a mighty enterprising wolf to get that near Donna. And, she 
adds, the men who come to her offices afte interested in bread and 
butter, not romantic alliances. 


Careers Through Career 


What do you do, as a prospective employer, to reach the graduating 
classes of the country’s universities? You talk to their professional 
counselors; you send your own recruiting officers to the campuses. 
And, increasingly, you are using Career. This is—in case you haven't 
run across it—a hard-cover publication of Career Publications, Inc., 
New York City. It’s a guide to career openings in American industry 
for college graduates. 


Career is distributed to seniors on over 300 American campuses 
(months before June graduation) and to men in the Armed Forces. 
The colleges, last year, ate up 75,000 copies; Armed Forces absorbed 
some 25,000 more. Neither students nor Armed Forces members pay 
for their copies: You, as an advertiser, foot the bill. The price of 
your copy pays for everything. 


Only four years ago Career was founded by Yale undergraduates 
who felt a personal need for just the sort of information the publica- 
tion now provides. The first publishing was modest; the still-young 
men who head up the firm frankly admit they made mistakes, that 
they had to learn and still are learning. But American industry, they 
say, has been patient—possibly because Career is the only such means 
of reaching the graduating college man. And industry realizes, too, 
that here is an opportunity to sell the American system of free enter- 
prise. Most advertisers talk not only of themselves but of kindred 
companies and, in particular, of the American way of doing business. 


Career’s publishers are firm on one subject. They do not attempt 
to take the place of college placement services or counselors. Rather 
Career is an adjunct to the work of such student aids. 


The fact remains that students pore over the book, that many 
large corporations have found a page in the book almost as good 
as a guided-tour through its operations. How one large company— 
Worthington—uses Career’s services is the basis for a story on page 
36. See “If You’ve Lost Out in Hiring This Year's Graduate 
Engineers.” 
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Today’s Chicago Tribune 
reached Miami at dawn= 
via Delta-C&S airFREIGHT 


Bel ee lee eR IE! RR 8 AR EHS 


QShicago Tribune 


Worlds Grestest Newspaper 


The many Chicagoans who visit Miami enjoy their home-town 
news, like their morning coffee, steaming hot—thanks to two fast 
deliveries nightly via Delta-C&S. Copies of The Chicago Tribune 
make the trip in as little as 3 hours and 40 minutes. 

Says The Tribune’s A. R. Platt, Assistant Country Circulator: 
“Delta-C&S service to distant points such as in Florida, Louisiana 
and Arkansas has proved most satisfactory.” 

You get action when you ship by air! Delta-C&S airFREIGHT can 
work wonders in helping you expand distribution, speed sales, im- 
prove service, cut costs. Ask us about the 12 ways you save. 


for 
Action 
Ship by 


be £25. 


General Offices: Atlanta, Georgia 


From news to shoes, a growing host 
of famous products use Delta-C&S 
airFREIGHT to multiply markets and 
build goodwill. Find out what flying 
freight can do for you! Call your 
local Delta-C&S man, or write direct. 


All Delta-C aS flights carry airFREIGHT 
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metal workers sane 


all good selling ts 


..,and nothing specializes like 
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It’s simple to see. Your selling is bound to be more effective when you 
concentrate on your own particular prospects . . . in their own business papers. 
You can aim al specific markets. You can get across pointed, hard-selling facts. 
And you have the help of editing that sparks the interest of your particular 
customers in your particular product. Only the business press gives 

your advertising such sharp aim . . . and such pertinent sales support! 


Picking the right business paper is more than a matter of 

simple arithmetic. You can count circulation; you can figure rates; but 
everyone seems to agree that the most important advertising values 
stem directly out of editorial values . . . and you can’t 

measure editorial quality on an adding machine. 


Yet editorial quality can be measured. There are three good ways... H OW to plan 
You can size up the editorial force of a business paper by fi or better ads eee and 


studying a few issues carefully—if you happen to have expert 


knowledge of the field. bigger business 


Here are two of the newest of ABP’s many 


: constructive aids for business paper adver- 
You can use the tools of research to find out which paper eienee.. . .deatenad torhalnsen eet taeee-ent 


your customers find most helpful and read most thoroughly. of every advertising dollar. 


P ‘ ‘ Bes 1954 AWARDS FOR BUSINESS PAPER AD- 
You can look at the circulation picture. You’ll find VERTISING ...T wo booklets,available with- 


° : ~ a2 out charge, show examples of the winning 
paid circulation means good editing. campaigns in ABP’s Annual Contests. They 


illustrate some of the best current business 
Why does paid circulation mean good editing? Because a paid paper ads, analyze campaign objectives, 
‘ P point up the factors that made the ads suc- 
circulation paper must be good to make good. It must sell and re-sell esusfel, eungest scores of sound idee te 
itself to its subscribers; dissatisfied readers just don’t renew. spark sales and copy thinking. 
Write to ABP for... 
That’s one reason why ABP papers are usually the leaders in AWARDS FOR ADVERTISING IN 
their fields. They’re all “‘paid’” papers, ABC audited .. . and MERCHANEEENG FUCLICATIONS 
311; ; + AWARDS FOR ADVERTISING IN 
over 2.3 million subscribers are paying over $9,200,000 a year to anaes een, call 
read them. You can count on active interest in papers worth PROFESSIONAL PUBLICATIONS 
pi oie ; 
that many millions to millions of readers! To put the full force of TOMORROW 15 A BIG MARKET... This is 
good editing behind your advertising, look for the ABP and ABC the widely acclaimed slide film originally 


’ +) 3° * : prepared by ABP for publishers, now avail- 
symbols when you’re building a business paper list. chante deaeiten te meetial Gelb oe Gillian 
group. Its facts-and-figures on the next 
twenty years (seen in the perspective of the 
past twenty) can help you to make sound 
plans now—for tomorrow. 


Write to ABP for 
A FREE SHOWING 


PRICE OF FILM AND RECORDING 


_ the business press 


All members of ABP are 
proud members of ABC 


THE 


ASSOCIATED 
BUSINESS 
PUBLICATIONS 


Founded 1906 
205 East 42nd Street, 


New York 17, N. Y. ¢ MU 6-4980 
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Buy WHO 


and Get lowa’s Metropolitan Areas.. 
tus the Remainder of lowa! 


TAKE BUILDING MATERIALS SALES, FOR INSTANCE: 


3.5% CEDAR RAPIDS - + + Mil 
2.6% TRI-CITIES® + « © « 
4.4% DES MOINES + « 
2.3% DUBUQUE? + + « 
3.8% SIOUX (IY + « « 

2.6% WATERLOO * + « » 


CC AL TT 


THE “REMAINDER OF IOWA” ACCOUNTS FOR THESE SALES: 


(Which You MISS Unless You Cover the Entire State) 
67.2% Food Stores 
S.A.M. DAYTIME 63.2% Eating and Drinking Places 
are STATION AUDIENCE AREA 47.9% General Merchandise Stores 
57.5% Apparel Stores 
61.4% Home Furnishings Stores 
65.9% Automotive Dealers 
74.9%, Filling Stations 
80.8% Building Material Groups 
WISCONSIN 62.0% Drugstores 


Source: 1954 Consumer Markets 


1LLINOIS 


BUY ALL of IOWA— 
Plus “lowa Plus” —with 
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Des Moines . . . 50,000 Watts 
FREE & PETERS, INC., National Representatives Col. B. J. Palmer, President 
P. A. Lovet, Resident Manager 
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COMMENT 


Price Cuts Giving You The Heebie-Jeebies? 


If it hasn't already happened, it will soon. 


Somebody is going to speak up at a management meeting and ask 
what the company “might get away with” in subtracting something 
from the product which will enable the company either to shave the 
price or to preserve a shrinking margin. 


When this happens—to borrow from. Gillette—‘look sharp, feel 
sharp, be sharp.” 


When strong competitive pressures develop in our business cycle, 
hundreds and hundreds of companies are forced to re-examine a 
critical question of policy: ‘‘Do we build our product up to a stand- 
ard, or down to a price?” 


If this happens to you, we suggest thoughtful consideration of two 
sets of facts. The first: While no one knows better than the sales 
manager that the public has to be educated and sold on the benefits 
to be derived from most purchases of goods that represent wants or 
needs beyond the necessities of life, a very large segment of the 
American public has an eternal itch to own the best, the most efh- 
cient, the newest, the most “newsworthy” product of its kind. 


‘These people are the ‘Joneses’ —the people other people strive to 
keep up with. They’re centers of influence. If this segment of the 
public wasn’t as large as it is, we’d never have to cut prices on last 
year’s models of cars and refrigerators and TV sets. It’s hard to set 
a value on the prestige that glorifies a product the Joneses elect and 
prefer, but it is enormous. 


Let’s take a look, too, at what’s happening to well-sold “plus- 
value” premium price products. Ford’s de luxe model is outselling its 
standard model. Buick has nudged Plymouth out of third place 
position in the industry. Millions are now paying premium prices for 
filter-tip cigarettes. 


The product graveyard is full of manufactured wares that died 
because, somewhere along the line, the lure of a lower price triumphed 
over belief in quality. 


‘The second set of facts: Never, in all of our economic history, 
have we lived in a time when product improvement is taking place 
so rapidly, so significantly, and in so many industries. Today no 
manufacturer can go to bed at night with the absolute assurance 
that when he picks up his newspaper the following morning it will 
not announce a new material, a new process, or an improved com- 
petitive product that will upset the whole competitive balance of his 
company and his industry. 


This is true even on products which have had the benefit of years 
of research to the point where all reasonable possibilities for major 
improvements seem likely to have been. exhausted. Philco has just 
come out with a refrigerator which, believe it or not, has a door that 
can be opened either from the right or from the left. Cutex has just 
introduced a radically improved cream-type nail polish remover. 
Housewives who still care to make their own bread, biscuits, cakes, 
cookies, can save money by so doing, but millions of them are hap 
pily paying the premium for the readymix because of the time-saving, 
the convenience, and the assurance of a standard that the premium 
price brings to them. 


The chances are long indeed that your vote should go against any 
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Step ahead in this 
five billion dollar 
market with 


Foundry’s 


PLUS 5 
SERVICE 


What is PLUS 5? It’s your key to 
more business from foundries. It 
gives every FOUNDRY advertiser a 
bonus he can get from no other 
source. Here is help in analyzing this 
market—studying sales territories and 
potentials—planning the sales effort 
—and creating a constructive promo- 
tion program to the 5 billion dollar 
foundry market. It’s time to take a 
new look at this market—and at the 
unusual selling aids we have for you. 
Say PLUS 5 to your FOUNDRY rep- 
resentative and he'll show you this 
S-step program designed to move 


more of your products into foundries. 


F A Penton Publication 


more than a magazine...a complete 
sales development service 


Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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How to talk to *7,000,000,000'! 
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THE INQUIRER is the voice on speak- 
ing terms with the $7,000,000,000 
buying income of ever-expanding Del- 
aware Valley, U.S.A. Latest Sales Man- 
agement Survey shows effective buying 
income is already well above the 
national average. And the Valley con- 
tinues to grow! 


This is the valley which THE 
INQUIRER covers...intensively. This 
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is the world’s greatest industrial 
area—which recognizes THE 
INQUIRER as “The Voice of the 
Valley!” And in the Valley, THE 
INQUIRER is FIRST in xational 
advertising, retail advertising, classt- 
fied advertising and total advertising! 


Surely THE INQUIRER should be 
first on your schedule, too! 


The Philadelphia Mnguirer 


The Voice of Delaware Valley, U.S.A. 


Food Sales Higher in 


DELAWARE VALLEY, 
U.S. A. 


Food sales per family 
in Delaware Valley 
average $117 more 
than the national family 
average! Here, only 
2.9% of the nation’s 
population accounts for 
3.4% of US. Food 
Store Dollar Volume. 


Exclusive Advertising Representatives : 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


West Coast Representatives: 


DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 


LOS ANGELES 


FITZPATRICK & CHAMBERLIN 
1127 Wilshire Boulevard 
Michigan 0259 


FITZPATRICK & CHAMBERLIN 
155 Montgomery St. 
Garfield 1-7946 


ROBERT T. DEVLIN, JR. 
342 Madison Ave. 
Murray Hi!l 2-5838 


EDWARD J. LYNCH 
20 N. Wacker Drive 
Andover 3-6270 


GEORGE S. DIX 
Penobscot Bidg. 
Woodward 5-7260 
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action that will provide a lower price at the expense of the quality 
you offer the customer. To be sure, a better product at a higher price 
requires better advertising, better promotion, more skillful sales man- 
agement and salesmanship than the product which leans on price 
advantage as a crutch. But let’s never forget that price business is 
always hazardous business because anyone who wants to shave four 
or five more mills can take the business away from you. 


These comments remind us of an observation we overheard some 
time ago when an office manager had protested to a purchasing agent 
about “paper troubles” that had arisen out of weak and undersized 
paper clips. The P. A. w asn’t impressed. Said the office manager, 
wryly, “I know. The ones we’re buying are no good, but you get a 
lot of them for a nickel.” 


Think slowly, think carefully, before you rob the product to cut 
the price. It may look like an attractive road, but there’s a land mine 
buried every ten feet along the way. 


The Discount House Problem 


In initiating the series of on-the-spot reports of Adventures in 
(Discount House) Shopping commencing on page 42 of this issue, 
SM takes a calculated risk. 


The reports, we are sure, will create some enemies. The discount 
houses won’t like them because some manufacturers will take fur- 
ther steps to cut off their supplies. 


Some manufacturers may not like the reports because they don’t 
want to have the facts aired about the easy availability of their prod- 
prices far below list. 


Editors who believe that CAUTION is the greatest word in the 
English language would either by-pass such a controversial subject 
or take an attitude which would seem to be most pleasing to their 
Subscribers or their advertisers, or both. 


SALES MANAGEMENT believes that the facts should be aired. The 
facts are that an ever-larger share of the consumer dollar in appli- 
ances, furniture, floor coverings, jewelry, hardware, etc., is going to 
the discount houses or through “company plans” reductions from 
list prices. 


The series will be down-to-earth reporting of what is going on 
throughout the nation. Manufacturers, associations and retailers may 
take what they consider to be appropriate or effective action after that. 


In its reporting of actual shopping experiences, SM will strive to 
be accurate and objective. It will present facts in these shopping 
reports without editorializing on what it thinks may be best for the 
economy, either for the immediate present or for the long-time 
tuture. 


They Care About Our Profession 


We've mingled with hundreds of you at the just-concluded con- 
vention of the National Sales Executives, Inc., in Chicago. You’re a 
vigorous and enthusiastic group. 


You came to the convention to learn how the other fellow handles 
common problems and to be refreshed with the inspiration which has 
produced successful solutions to those problems. And you attended 
the convention because you recognize it is part of your responsibility 
to your profession. 
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‘did you say 
a billion dollar 
chain? 
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@ NO WONDER! Post EXCHANGES 
operated by the U.S. Armed 
Forces make up the largest world- 
wide chain operation with the 
largest volume of sales of any 
inter-continental chain of stores. 


FOR EXAMPLE, out of total sales of 
over a BILLION DOLLARS during 
1954, $413 MILLION will be spent 
for Food, Bottled Drinks and 
Candy . . . $266 MILLION will be 
spent for Tobacco, Drugs and 
Toilet Articles . . . and $172 MIL- 
LION will be spent for Clothing, 
Watches and Jewelry—all in Serv- 
ice-operated Exchanges. (Based 
on the estimate that 3,426,000 mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces will spend 
an average of $25 a month per man 
in Exchanges.) 

YOU CAN'T OVERLOOK this tremen- 
dous chain of stores reaching 
across the world. Let us show you 
how your product can be put 
before this huge market within 
the Armed Forces. 


ADVERTISERS Who sell to Service 
consumers and their families have 
found their surest media to be the 
network of Service weeklies: 
ARMY TIMES, AIR FORCE TIMEs, 
Navy TIMEs; and Air Force Daily, 
THE AMERICAN DaI_Ly in Europe. 


‘NEW! THE MILITARY MARKET 


| The Monthly Trade Paper for Military 
| Buyers Everywhere. Reach more officers 
; who buy for Service consumers. 
GET “HOW TO SELL” DETAILS, SAMPLE COPIES, 
RATES AND MARKET DATA AT NEAREST OFFICE 


ARMY TIMES 
AIR FORCE TIMES 
NAVY TIMES 


(All members: Audit Bureau of Circulations) 


AIR FORCE DAILY 
the “AMERICAN DAILY” in Europe 
aoe! ne he yer 


HOME OFFICE 

3132 M St., N.W. WASHINGTON 7, D. C. 

Branch Offices in 

NEW YORK «+ BOSTON «+ LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO+CHICAGO 

LONDON «+ PARIS © ROME «+ TOKYO 
FRANKFURT + CASABLANCA 


For the Farms and 
Farm Households of 
Washington Oregon, 


and Ut Hh 


Aan 
Act 


THWEST FARM QUAD 


oe THE UTAN FARMER 


er o THE IDAHO FARMER 


pACIFIC NOR 


THE OREGON FARM 


Re 
THE WASHINGTON FARME 


The Thirty-First Edition of 
the Pacific Northwest Farm 
Quad’s annual Consumer Sur- 
vey gives you 1954 Buying In- 
tentions and Brand Prefer- 
ences for— 


Farm Machinery and Equipment 
Automobiles, Trucks and Accessories 
Plumbing, Heating and Cooking Equipment 
Electrical Appliances and Equipment 
Livestock and Poultry Feed and Supplies 
Food Products 

Canning Supplies 

Household Supplies 

Petroleum Products 

Building Material 

Clothing 


A DIFFERENT SURVEY 


Contrasts Farm Buying Intentions 
With Actual Purchases. A Five 


Year Record of Comparisons 


Buying intentions data for “What’s Being Bought” are 
obtained from a sample of farms drawn shortly after the 
first of the year. At the end of the year another survey 
is made of the same group of respondents to determine 
whether their actual purchases matched their buying in- 
tentions. Results of these check back surveys, when 
compared wih buying intentions from annual issues of 
“What’s Being Bought” for the same years, reveal that in 
1949 through 1953 farmers of the Pacific Northwest 
either bought just about as they said they would—or they 
bought more. Pages 9, 10 and 11 of “What’s Being 
Bought For 1954” feature comparative data on buying 
intentions versus actual buying for the five years of 1949, 
1950, 1951, 1952 and 1953. 
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IS THE S4 FARM MARKET 7 


lt Looks Mighty GOOD Here 
In The Pacific Northwest 


The consistent prosperity of the great Pacific Northwest farm market . . . where 
the average farmer earns $1.34 to every $1.00 earned by the average farmer in 
the other 44 states . . . is reflected in the buying plans of Pacific Northwest 
farmers as reported in the 1954 edition of “What's Being Bought.” 


Farm demand for manufactured goods and farm equipment continues steady or stronger 
compared with similar data from surveys made last year and the year before. 


What are farmers of Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Utah planning to buy this year? You'll 
find the answers in “What's Being Bought in 1954”—just off the presses. This most recent 
edition of the oldest consecutive consumer survey in America is a big study (based on a 
sample of 4,000 farms) which reports the farmers own buying plans and brand preferences 
for 148 products from food to farm equipment. 


It’s timely—factual—pertinent. It contains information on your product and your brand— 

also your competitors. It can help you take fullest advantage of sales opportunities this 

year in this outstanding billion-dollar farm market. It’s yours for the asking. Write our 
advertising manager or contact your nearest Western Associated 
Farm Papers representative and a copy of “What's Being Bought 
in 1954” will be promptly mailed to you. 


ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 
Western Associated Farm Papers, Chicago, New York, San Francisco 


GENERAL OFFICES: Spokane, Washington 
STATE OFFICES: Seattle, Portland, Boise, Salt Loke City 


THE BILLION DOLLAR 
FARM QUAD MARKET 
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Ripe olives at table 


Ripe olives at harvest time 


The ‘Trees now set the advertising budget 


— thus the problem of marketing ripe olives is simplified 


It’s tough enough to expand 
your market when you know in 
advance how many “units” you'll 
have to sell. But when supply varies 
unpredictably due to Nature, the 
problem’s doubly difficult. 


A case in point: the California 
ripe olive industry. One year the 
trees produce as many as 70,000 
tons; another year, less than half 
of that. And always there is the 
threat of consecutive heavy crops 
that could add up to disastrous 
carryover. 

Relatively few people knew about 
ripe olives—and most of these lived 
in the Pacific Coast area. There 
just weren’t enough people in this 
one region to absorb a bumper crop. 


To educate people all over the 


United States to appreciate the 
many delicious ways of eating ripe 
olives, the growers and canners 
organized an Olive Advisory Board 
under a state marketing act. To 
provide the funds for education 
through advertising, they voted to 
assess themselves each year on the 
basis of crop yield. 


In substance, the trees themselves 
would set their own advertising 
budget .. . and the effect of crop 
fluctuation would be minimized by a 
broadened base of consumer demand. 


As a result of our client’s pro- 


gram of mass education, ripe olives 
have come into favor throughout 
the country, with 58% of the pack 
now consumed Last of the Rockies. 


With this broad consumer cush- 
ion for the impact of heavy crops, 
disastrous carryovers seem destined 
to be a thing of the past. The last 
three years of record, for example, 
have had progressively heavier 
crops. Yet each year our client’s sales 
have increased over the previous 
year... by 8%...35%... and 18%. 


Can such benefits of mass selling 
help bring economic stability to 
your business? We would be glad 
to talk with you about it. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
New York City, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Washington, D. C., 
Miami, Montreal, Toronto, Mexico City, Buenos Aires, Montevideo, Rio de Janeiro, 


Sao Paulo, Santiago (Chile), London, Paris, Antwerp, Frankfurt, Milan, Johannesburg, 
Port Elizabeth, Cape Town, Durban, Bombay, Calcutta, New Delhi, Sydney, Melbourne 
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TRENDS 


Will We Have intlishicies and a Sellers’ Market? 


Americans are very mercurial, especially our business- 
men. 


Don’t you sense the changed trend as you talk to other 
businessmen in their offices, at conventions, on the golf 
course ? 


Starting late last summer the tone was grave uncer- 
tainty—then an acute sense of morbid depression. 


But suddenly, along in late March and early April, 
came the widespread feeling that we had possibly touched 
bottom and that it was a very shallow bottom at that. 


Now there’s a rebound, helped along mightily by the 
continued upward climb in stock market averages, and 
a pervading feeling of confidence and optimism. We have 
threats of involvement in another war of indeterminate 
size, of consequent readying for a big emergency with 
stockpiling and possible controls. 


Who snows what’s going to happen? We don’t. We 
can only analyze the many factors. 


As we add everything up we can see no return to a 
sellers’ market. It’s a tough-sell period and will continue 
to be just that. We think salesmen’s expenditures and 
advertising expenditures must be stepped up by any com- 
pany unwilling to let its sales—and its salesmen—mark 
time or slip back. 


Have you been looking into automation and all its 
implications? Our tremendous new plants (and remem- 
ber there has been no depression in new plant construc- 
tion) manned by automatic machines will roughly double 
our productive capacity in a few short years and as Ross 
Roy remarked at a sales and advertising conference spon- 
sored by the University of Notre Dame, “When you 
double your production you've got to find twice as many 
users as you had before, which will require twice the 
sales effort. You can’t count on improved products and 
lower prices, you can’t count on increased income or in- 
creased population. None of them will increase in prapor- 
tion to production capacity. .. . Let the sales budget be 
set up exactly the way the budget for increased produc- 
tion is set up. Keep it firm, fixed and not subject to 
downward adjustment.” 


ARE PROSPECTS IN BUYING MOOD? 


Dr. Ernest Dichter, who serves many large corpora- 
tions and advertising agencies as advisor in mass motiva- 
tion, has completed during the past year depth interviews, 
through his field force, with more than 12,000 consumers 
representing every section of the country and cross-sections 
of income, social status and age. Among other things, 
he got them to discuss current conditions and their ideas 
about the future. 


He found the consumer generally optimistic and for 
four major reasons: 


1. He (and she) is more mature. He is better off today 
than he has ever been. His net worth is higher. He pays 
back when he borrows because he plans more, and he 
plans more because he feels more secure. 


2. Yesterday's luxuries are today's necessities. He en- 
joys his new and higher standard of living. In psycho- 
logical terms, he has lost the puritanism that made him 
expect to lose luxuries during off-periods. He has a real- 
istic stake in the well-being of the country. He does not 
feel that business is his enemy or that high taxes on busi- 
ness are the road to relief for him. He does not want to 
punish initiative. 


3. His level of aspiration is on an ever-increasing spiral. 
loday’s consumer dreams of owning things he never 
would have dreamed of owning before. He has: already 
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been able to buy some of the things he once just dreamed 
about. He is conscious of what he can buy to upgrade 
himself and his family. Having achieved one aspiration 
after another he knows it is possible to rise to the next 
economic level. He is not just keeping up with the 
Joneses; he is becoming his own Jones. 


4. He identifies himself with our growing economy. 
When he sees new products introduced, new plants con- 
structed, more informative advertising placed, he knows 
that business is still going forward and he feels he is part 
of this forward-moving operation. He has seen the tre- 
mendous industrial machinery of the United States pro- 
duce miracles—during the war for military, in the post- 
war world for the relief of allied nations. So long as he 
believes in, and sees, these dynamic forces at work he 
cannot accept the idea of any lasting recession. . . . 
Psychologically, the consumer has not accepted a recession 
and does not act as though he had. Thus, no matter what 
the economic charts may indicate, consumer psychology 
has entered the business world as a positive, anti-bad-times 


tactor. 


THOSE DISCOUNT HOUSES! 


On page 42, this issue, we start a new series of shop- 
ping reports—on discount houses exclusively—similar in 
treatment to those we ran years ago in our earlier Adven- 
tures in Shopping. These present a blow-by-blow descrip- 
tion of how list prices and fair trade prices are being 
batted around. 
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What does it cost a company to taxe a militant stand 
to enforce a fair-trade program? The W. A. Sheaffer Pen 
Co. has at least a partial answer. In the first five months 
of the year, the company’s drive against illegal discount 
selling had an apparent cost of $500,000. 


More than $400,000 was spent in buying back its own 
merchandise obtained by discounters, and the remaining 
$100,000 represent sales that might have leaked to dis- 
counters if the pen company had not put teeth into its 
fair trade price support program. 


Despite these losses, total sales for the period were 
30% over the corresponding period of last year. Accord- 
ing to Jack Asthalter, merchandise manager, some of the 
increase was due to the support of dealers backing the 
company in its fight against price-cutters. 


The company uses two detective agencies and a shop- 
ping service to shop merchants suspected of price-cutting 
Sheaffer merchandise. At the same time the sales force 
has been reorganized to provide closer supervision of the 
campaign. More than 300 retail outlets have been cut 
off from Sheaffer distribution since the first of the year. 
An equal number, discovered price-cutting the company’s 
products, have signed fair trade agreements when faced 
with withdrawal of the Sheaffer franchise. 


The Elgin National Watch Co. is seeking $450,000 
damages through the U.S. District Court in Washington, 
D.C., from Kay Jewelry Stores, Inc., which, so Elgin 
claims, has damaged the company’s reputation by selling 
the Elgin line at 60% off the retail list prices. Kay, with 
its associated companies, ran up $28 million in sales 
during 1953. 


HARD SELLING CALLS FOR NEW IDEAS 


_ Against a general sales decline in the photographic 
industry, the David White Co., Milwaukee, makers of 
Stereo Realist cameras and accessories, registered a sales 
increase. 


People are naturally reluctant to operate complicated- 
looking cameras, and yet the customer can be convinced 
far more emphatically by trying a product than by the 
most eloquent sales pitch at the retail counter. 


To meet the problem, Jim Calder, vice-president, sales, 
David White Co., Inc., developed a “Loaner Plan” for 
all his dealers. Cooperating stores will loan a Stereo 
Realist for the weekend at “no cost, no red tape, no 
responsibility . . . each camera is insured to protect you.” 
A card, when properly filled out by both the customer 
and the dealer, provides insurance against loss, damage 
or mysterious disappearance. This particular feature dis- 
pels the natural hesitancy on the part of the borrower 
to accept an expensive camera for a trial period. 


A test campaign in Columbus, O., was so successful 
that the campaign has been nationalized and the results 
are phenomenal: 50 sales result from every 80 loans. 


The idea is backed up by national advertising in photo- 
graphic magazines, plus a localized rotogravure campaign 
in Sunday supplements of large metropolitan newspapers 
with copy listing all dealers within a 50-mile radius who 
have signed up on the Loaner idea. 
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NEW SALESMEN OR NEW TRAINING? 


The always-provocative E. B. Weiss, in a current issue 
of Grey Matter, wonders whether instead of talking 
vociferously about “hard sell,” a sales organization would 
be more likely to step out on the right foot were salesmen 
chosen and trained for “hard re-sell.” That, according to 
Weiss, sums up the fundamental function of the lion’s 
share of salesmen representing advertised brands. 


He argues that tens of thousands of manufacturers’ 
salesmen properly spend from 50% upwards of their time 
in service work of various kinds—and yet they are too 
seldom hired for their knowledge of these service func- 
tions and their training too seldom concentrates ade- 
quately on improving their service abilities. 


Is it true, as Weiss maintains, that the requirements 
laid down for hiring salesmen, and only to a lesser degree 
for training them too, often suggest the assumption that 
90% of the salesmen’s time is spent calling on prospective 
accounts? He certainly puts up a good argument to sup- 
port his feeling that since more time is spent in calling 
on customers than on prospects, salesmen should be hired 
(or at least trained and equipped) to build customers. 
More and more volume is going to the giant retailers, 
especially the chains, and once “in” it is development of 
the account which is most important. 


Another Weiss conclusion: “The training and equip- 
ping of salesmen for the purpose of aiding them to make 
selling and re-selling capital of their company’s national 
advertising have fallen far behind today’s requirements. 
Too many of these programs are premised on the totally 
false assumption that ‘look—we’re advertising’ is still 
news to the trade. It isn’t! We have too many adver- 
tisers today for advertising per se to be important news 
to the trade.” 


MARK TWAIN HAS HIS ANSWER 


Samuel Clemens, you will remember, said that every- 
body talked about the weather, but no one did anything 
about it. This summer it may be different. Bernard Gim- 
bel, for one, says that it’s sheerest fiction that selling 
opportunities disappear with hot weather. His stores will 
set out this summer to blow the myth sky-high. 


So will Sacony, the first nationally-known apparel 
manufacturer. The June 7 issue of Life kicked off a com- 
pletely new kind of selling event—summer fashion week. 
Twenty-four hundred stores have been asked to tie in 
with it and the ANPA’s Bureau of Advertising has pre- 
pared a brochure and mailing pieces for the guidance of its 
members. 


The ANPA is also cooperating with Carstairs, whose 
officials find a tendency throughout the liquor industry 
for sales enthusiasm to lag during the summer months. 
Believing that summer time is no time for promotional 
loafing, the company is going forward with the heaviest 
summer promotion campaign in its history. This month 
it is conducting a whirlwind series of 47 sales meetings 
throughout its markets. 


PHILIP SALISBURY 
Editor 
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1,310,000 


IOWA PEOPLE 


read... LHE 
DES MOINES SUNDAY 
REGISTER. 


(more than 500,000 copies) 


68.4% Coverage of a Statewide 
market... 


(all lowa people 15 years of age and older) 


. as reported by the Advertising Research Foundation in its first 


statewide audience study of 14 Sunday newspapers circulating in Iowa. 


For complete facts on where these people live, what they earn, what 
they own, see “A Study of The Des Moines Sunday Register Audi- 
ence in Iowa.” For details on how to get your copy, write Advertising 
Research Foundation, Inc., 11 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


THE DES MOINES SUNDAY REGISTER 


. an "A" Schedule Newspaper in an "A-1" Market 
GARDNER COWLES, President 
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OBJECT OF Ist 6 Mo. TRAINING 


+ To learn of products made at several 


- To learnof corporation organisation. 
able to decide major area of 


METHOD OF TRAINING 


. By useful on-the-job work. 
. By lectures, demonstrations and field 
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RESEARCH ENGINEER 
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ACTIVITY 


OBJECT OF 2nd 6 Mo. 


1. To 


products, 


oration activity. 
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choice of placement. 


at one works or 
tion activity. 


2. By lectures & field trips. 


see. your College Placement Bureau 
he Personnel and Training Department, Worthington 


learn in detail 
and activities 
of one works or one corp- 


METHOD OF TRAINING 


. By useful omthe-job work 


TRAINING PLACEMENT PROGRAM 


A watchful interest is con 
tinued to determine that 
suitable assignment has been 
achieved. 


the 
a 


corpora- 


WORTHINGTON 
Re ale 


THIS CHART, together with other information about Worthington, 


is sent to college placement 


bureau heads so that graduates may study it before they are interviewed by corporation scouts. 


lf You've Lost Out in Hiring 
This Year's Graduate Engineers 


It's time to review your college recruitment program—or 
lack of one. Applicants, with many job offers, are choosey. 


But Worthington now is profiting from its plan to find, 


develop and place its fair share of the best engineers. 


An interview by Alice B. Ecke with J. J. THOMPSON 
Personnel and Training Manager, Worthington Corp. 


The chart above summarizes how 
Worthington Corp., Harrison, N.J., 
is bringing new thinking into solving 
one of industry's toughest problems: 
recruiting and developing fledgling 
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engineers, about to get their sheep- 
skins, for tomorrow’s key positions. 

This year Worthington plans to 
recruit, develop and place in produc- 
approximately 60 


tive assignments 


young graduate engineers. Applicant 
prospects in 58 American colleg "ges and 
universities have already been inter- 
viewed. 

In 1953, 91 graduates were re- 
cruited and placed. In 1952, the first 
year the expanded recruitment pro- 
gram was put in operation, 94 gradu- 
ates were recruited. In addition, 18 
young engineers from foreign coun- 
tries participated in the corporation’s 
International Student Training Pro- 
gram. Students come to Worthing- 
ton each year through special visa 
arrangements made by our State De- 
partment. After completing their 
training they return to their respec- 
tive countries and are assigned to 
permanent posts in Worthington’s 
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associated and affliated foreign com- 
panies. 

According to recent estimates, 
American industry needs at least 
32,000 new college-trained engineers. 
At present approximately 5,200 com- 
panies are competing in the market 
for graduates from American colleges 
and universities. But only about 22,- 
500 engineers were graduated last 
year — and approximately 10,000 of 
them will be up for military service. 

‘That poses a problem—no matter 
how industry looks at it,” J. J. 
Thompson, personnel and _ training 
manager, warns. “It’s a problem 
which has to be solved if we are to 
maintain technical and supervisory 
competence in all phases of today’s 
complex business. 

“We call our recruitment program 
‘Human Engineering’ to... 


“1. Take a more competitive stand 
in recruiting young engineers who 
have not decided which engineering 
field to set their sights on. 

“2. Give graduate engineers who 

come to Worthington a more thor- 
ough training and orientation in 
manufacturing, engineering, purchas- 
ing, accounting and sales operations 
in corporate departments and in 
works plants. 
“3. Provide engineers and corpo- 
rate management with a sound prem- 
ise from which to plan satisfactory 
permanent assignments. 


“The fact that the young engineer 
is the scarcest manpower today—and 
is likely to be scarce for some years 
to come—has alerted us to change our 
traditional management habits to bet- 
ter understand the difference in basic 
attitudes of the professional employe 
and the other employes in the corpo- 
rate organization. 

“Since Worthington is a corpora- 
tion selling high grade engineering in 
product design, manufacturing and— 
equally important — sales application 
engineering, it is imperative that we 
utilize the young engineer’s ability to 
the maximum—for his good, the good 
of the corporation and the good of 
the American economy as a whole. 

“How we are attempting to ac- 
complish this through a continuing 
training program and upgrading from 
within may be helpful to other com- 
panies faced with the same shortage 
of professional talent for future 
posts.” 

From many years’ experience in 
conducting training programs, with 
revisions in methods from time to 
time, Worthington put its present 

(Continued on p. 114) 
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WORTHINGTON STUDENT ENGINEERS are top prospects for 
tomorrow's management, The training program takes the first vital 


step, getting each student happily placed in a productive assignment. 


They want to know what 
they are getting into when 
they enter the industrial 
field. 


They do not want to be 
oversold on jobs. 


They want a clear explana- 
tion of the training they 
have to go through after 
they are recruited. 


They do not want to be 
cheated in opportunities to 
use their training and tal- 
ents to the maximum. 


They want to know how 
their progress will be eval- 
uated after they have been 
given assignments. 


What Young Engineers Want and 
Do Not Want from Management... 


They do not want to feel 
isolated from the manage- 
ment level of the business. 


They want to be advanced 
in responsibility on the 
basis of merit-rating. 


They do not want their 
professional status ig- 
nored. 


They want to be fairly 
paid for what they con- 
tribute to the growth of 
the company. 


They want a fair rating 
system to put them in line 
to replace executives who 
are up for retirement. 


Steady Stockholder Dividends 
Prove it Pays to Advertise 


Sixteen largest national advertisers, publicly-owned, have 
paid regularly for 32 to 63 years. P&G, Colgate, General 
Mills, G-E, R. J. Reynolds and Sterling Drug have steady- 


dividend records covering more than half a century. 


BY LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 


Over the years, stockholders of the 
largest advertisers have piled up proof 
in dividend coupons that advertising 
pays. 

Among 100 leading advertisers of 
consumer products and services: 


48 have paid dividends every year 
for 20 to 73 years; 


27 have paid for less than 20 years, 
and 


25—whether or not they have been 
consistently profitable — don’t reveal 
this fact because they are privately- 
owned. 


Record of Top 75 


Of the 75 listing shares on the 
New York Stock Exchange or the 
American Stock Exchange (formerly 
the Curb), nearly two-thirds have 
managed to pay their owners annu- 
ally, in fair economic weather or 
foul, for at least two decades. 

Of the 27 which can’t boast this 
record, at least 10 were just getting 
started in 1934, or had not yet been 
formally born. Thus about three- 
fourths of established companies 
among the 75 publicly-owned have 
made consistent, long-term dividend 
records. 

The 100 companies are taken from 
a list compiled by Leading National 
Advertisers, Inc., of expenditures in 
1953 in several major media. LNA 
figures are based on measurements of 
90 general magazines or groups, six 
farm publications, four radio and 
four TV networks (time expenditures 
only) and eight newspaper magazines 
or “supplements.” Although exclud- 
ing newspapers, outdoor, spot TV 
and radio and other media, the LNA 
“100” at least may indicate relative 
standings. 


In the media measured these 100 
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advertisers in 1953 spent from $37.5 
million to $1.7 million. 

Data on dividend payments annu- 
ally for 20 years or more are taken 
from reports by the New York and 
American stock exchanges. 

One conclusion: The larger the 
advertiser, the steadier his long-term 
dividend payments. 

Among the 20 largest of LNA’s 
100 advertiser leaders (nearly all of 
whom were in the top 20 for at least 
four years) all but four are shown 
by the stock exchanges to have been 
consistent, long-term dividend pay- 
ers. And the four exceptions—Lever 
Bros., Ford Motor, Campbell Soup 
and Miles Laboratories—either are 
privately-owned or (Lever Bros.) 
are owned abroad. 

Unilever of England and Holland, 
which owns Lever Bros., has applied 
for listing on the New York Stock 
Exchange. Whether or not the Ameri- 
can Ford Motor Co. has steadily en- 
riched the Ford family and founda- 
tion in these two decades, Ford of 
Canada is listed as paying for 20 and 
Ford of England for 21 years. 


43-Year Pay Average 


The “average” among these 16 
publicly-owned corporations is shown 
to have produced dividends annually 
since 1911—43 years. In their pres- 
ent form, of course, some of these 
companies are not that old. The New 
York Stock Exchange (all 16 list 
their shares on this board) uses the 
experience of predecessor or “nu- 
cleus” companies to reveal long-term 
dividend records. 

Four of the 16 advertisers are in 
foods, four in tobacco, two each in 
drugs, soaps and motor cars, one in 
electrical and one—American Home 
Products—in foods, drugs and other 
things. 


The oldest steady-payers in this 
group—all for more than a half cen- 
tury—are Procter & Gamble, since 
1891, and its arch-rival in soaps and 
toiletries, Colgate-Palmolive, since 
1895; General Mills, 1898; General 
Electric, 1899; R. J. Reynolds To- 
bacco, 1901, and Sterling Drug, 
1902. The “baby” among the steady- 
payers is the oldest company of the 
lot: Founded in 1760, P. Lorillard 
has paid dividends every year since 
1932. 

Among advertisers ranked from 21 
to 40 by LNA for 1953, 10 listed 
companies have paid dividends for 
20 years or more; seven listed com- 
panies have not paid that long, and 
three are not listed. These 20 adver- 
tisers ranged in the expenditure- 
report between $7.8 and $4 million. 

The 10 steady-payers were Swift 
& Co., Philip Morris, Quaker Oats, 
Philco, Bristol-Myers, American Tel- 
ephone, Coca-Cola, Standard Brands, 
Firestone and du Pont. Their average 
steady-payment has continued for 
more than 44 years. American Tele- 
phone has kept its owners happy since 
1881 and Coca-Cola since 1893. 
Standard Brands, Bristol-Myers and 
du Pont also have paid for a half 
century or more. 


New Leaders 


The seven which have declared 
dividends for less than 20 years are 
Westinghouse, Distillers Corp.-Sea- 
grams, Goodyear Tire, RCA, Kaiser 
Motors, Armour and Schenley Indus- 
tries. (In 1934 Seagram and Schen- 
ley were just being launched in the 
relegalized distilling industry. Kaiser 
Motors was still 10 years from being 
born. ) 

Unlisted companies among these 
20 are Kellogg Co., S. C. Johnson, 
Inc., and International Cellucotton. 
The last is a division of Kimberly- 
Clark Corp.—which has paid regu- 
larly for less than 20 years. 

Of the remaining 60 advertisers, 
22 have paid for at least two decades ; 
20 have not, and 18 are not listed. 

The 22 payers, by size of advertis- 
ing expenditure, were: Johnson & 
Johnson, Texas Co., Scott Paper, 
Eastman Kodak, Sylvania Electric 
Products, Borden, Corn Products, 
Wm. Wrigley Jr. Co., Armstrong 
Cork, Pet Milk, National Biscuit, 
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Lambert Co., Carnation Co., Ameri- 
can Chicle, Cluett, Peabody, Cannon 
Mills, Borg-Warner, Union Car- 
bide & Carbon, Chesebrough Mfg., 
Socony-Vacuum, United States To- 
bacco, and International Shoe. 

Records of 50 years or more have 
been made by Cannon Mills (since 
1890), Borden, National Biscuit, 
Socony-Vacuum, Eastman and Tex- 
aco. 

Note the spread of industry among 
these steady-payers: Five are in foods, 
three drugs-toiletries, three clothing- 
textiles, two each in confectionery, 
oil and gasoline, household products 
and chemicals, and one each in to- 
bacco, electrical and industrial. 

The 20 which have not paid for 
the full 20 years are National Distil- 
lers, Avco Mfg., Rexall Drug, Nash- 
Kelvinator, Admiral Corp., Electric 
Auto-Lite, B. F. Goodrich, Cali- 
fornia Packing, U.S. Steel, Alum- 
inum Company of America, Pepsi- 
Cola, Ralston Purina, Reynolds Met- 
als, Gulf Oil, U.S. Rubber, Hiram 
Walker-Gooderham & Worts, Hunt 
Foods, Studebaker, Packard and 
Schick, Inc. 

This group includes four in foods 
and soft beverages, four in electrical 
products and appliances, three each in 
metals and motor cars, two in rub- 
ber, two distillers, and one each in 
drugs and in oil and gas. 


Some Privately Owned 


The 18 not listed among the 60 
are Andrew Jergens, Manhattan 
Soap, Carter Products, Block Drug, 
Pabst Brewing, Joseph Schlitz Brew- 
ing, Serutan Co., Nestle Co., Hazel 
Bishop, Inc., Prudential Insurance, 
Doubleday & Co., Helene Curtis In- 
dustries, Jules Montenier, Inc., Hall 
Bros., Green Giant Co., Simoniz Co., 
S.0.S. Co., and Mutual Benefit 
Health & Accident Association. Near- 
ly half of these privately-owned com- 
panies are in drugs and toiletries— 
where advertising is reported to reap 
especially rich rewards. 

Of course, many other major ad- 
vertisers whose shares are publicly- 
held have made consistent profits for 
a great many years. (Some of them 
spend more money in local media 
than do the “leading national adver- 
tisers.””) In this group are several oil 
companies — the Standards of New 
Jersey (which has paid stockholders 
every year since 1882), of Indiana 
and California, Sun Oil, Union Oil 
of California, Continental and Sin- 
clair. 

Other seven-figure advertisers 
whose stockholders have found that 
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Advertiser 


Procter & Gamble 
General Motors 
Colgate-Palmolive 
General Foods 
Lever Bros. 


American Tobacco 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
General Electric 

General Mills 

Gillette 

Chrysler 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco 
Ford Motor 

P. Lorillard Tobacco 
Campbell Soup 

American Home Products 
Sterling Drug 

National Dairy 

Miles Laboratories 
Pillsbury Mills 


LNA's Top 20 National Advertisers — 


Expenditure 


Paid Dividends 


in 1953 Annually Since... 


$37.5 million 1891 
30.3 1915 
26.2 1895 
23.2 1922 
19.1 (not listed 

on exchanges) 

15.8 1905 

15.6 1901 
15.2 1899 
14.9 1898 
13.8 1906 
13.0 1926 
12.3 1912 
12.2 (not listed) 
11.0 1932 
10.2 (not listed) 
9.5 1919 

9.4 1902 

8.9 1924 

8.4 (not listed) 
7.9 1924 


this investment has paid include—for 
a half-century-and-more: Burroughs 
Corp., Cream of Wheat, Union Pa- 
cific and Beech-Nut. Thirty years and 
more: H. J. Heinz Co., Underwood 
Corp., International Business Ma- 
chines, General Baking, American 
Safety Razor, B. T. Babbitt, Inc., 
Life Savers, and Vick Chemical. 
Twenty to 30 years: Best Foods, 
Sunshine Biscuits, Dr. Pepper Co., 
Plough, Inc., Bayuk Cigars and Na- 
tional Cash Register. 

The 100 leading business paper 

advertisers in 1953, as reported by 
Associated Business Publications, 
show a somewhat less consistent divi- 
ded record than do LNA’s 100 lead- 
ers in consumer media. Forty of 
ABP’s first 100 have paid. for two 
decades or more; 45 have not, and 
15 are not listed on the New York 
or American exchanges. 
(It might be noted that many of 
these advertisers are in “capital 
goods” —which are more sensitive to 
ecunomic fluctuations than are most 
consume; goods. ) 

Of the 22 advertisers appearing 
among the 100 largest in both the 
ABP and LNA findings, 13 have and 
nine have not paid for the two full 
decades. 

On both lists appear such steady 


payers as General Electric, General 
Motors, du Pont, Chrysler, Union 
Carbide, Eastman, Borg-Warner, 
Texaco, Sterling Drug, Standard 
Brands, American Telephone, Syl- 
vania and Armstrong Cork. 

But on both lists also appear these 
less-than-20 year payers: U.S. Steel, 
Alcoa, U.S. Rubber, Westinghouse, 
Goodrich, Goodyear, RCA, Armour 
and National Distillers. 

Other consistently-profitable busi- 
ness paper advertisers are: Interna- 
tional Harvester, Allied Chemical & 
Dye, Abbott Laboratories, Timken 
Roller Bearing, Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator, American Cyanamid, 
Owens-Illinois Glass, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass, Inland Steel, Link-Belt, 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Dow Chemical, 
Monsanto Chemical, Ingersoll-Rand, 
Sinclair Refining, Libbey-Owens- 
Ford Glass, Hercules Powder, Gen- 
eral American Transportation, Inter- 
national Nickel, _Warner-Hudnut, 
Scovill Manufacturing (dividends 
regularly since 1856), Rohm & Haas, 
National Lead, Raybestos-Manhat- 
tan, Yale & Towne, Norfolk & West- 
ern Railway, and Otis Elevator. 

These advertisers, led by G-E, 
spent in business publications in 1953 
from $3 million to about $300,000. 

The End 
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THEY’RE IN THE NEWS wy narry woonwarp 


Trend: Canned Soft Drinks; 
Now Pabst Has Joined It 


The bottlers of America’s soft drinks are looking over their shoulders: Back of them is a dark horse, 
sired by a well-known and formidable papa. Bottlers hadn’t expected competition from this source: 
For it comes from a brewer. Pabst Brewing Co. is canning its new product, Tap-a-Cola, has set up a 
new division to handle it, appointed its bright executive v-p for sales as head of it. He’s Forrest L. 
Fraser (right) with 20 years experience in sales, merchandising and advertising in the department 
store, chain store and food field. In ’51 he joined Pabst as executive v-p, is credited with introduc- 
ing a new concept of sales and marketing to the brewing industry. He’s directed and co-ordinated all 
Pabst merchandising, advertising and sales activities. . . . Tap-a-Cola comes in two versions, regular 
and—taking advantage of the nation’s increasing diet consciousness—non-fattening. It was Pabst which 
introduced beer in flat-top cans; now the old brewers will can its colas in a new, $3,000,000 plant in 
Long Island City. ‘Y'ap-a-Cola will be marketed in the New York area through Hoffman Beverage 
Co., a Pabst division. Pictured with Fraser—Harris Perlstein, Pabst’s president «nd board chairman. 
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Britain's Answer To 
America's Traffic Jam 


NBP'S System: Get a Good Man 
And Then Re-elect Him! 


Last year National Business Publications, Inc., 
elected one of its better known members 
chairman of the board. And so well did able, 
energetic Harvey Conover perform in the post 
that NBP has just re-elected him for another 

After serving in World War I as 
a fighter pilot (he won the Croix de Guerre, 
Purple Heart and Distinguished Service 
Cross) young Conover joined the business 
paper publishing firm of A. W. Shaw Co., 
Chicago. Today he is president of Conover- 
Mast Publications, Inc., publishers of a string 
of top-flight business publications. After he 
had served Shaw as Western manager, v-p and 
president of the Engineering Magazine Co. 
he founded, with B. P. Mast, the firm bearing 
his name. It was an immediate success. 


During the past war the government sent him 


to both the European and Pacific theatres on 
vital aviation work. But his hobby is sailing. 
He's skipper of the prize-winning 45-foot 
yawl, Revonoc, member of a galley-full of 
yacht clubs. 
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If our nation’s automobiles one day jam up, bumper 
to bumper and traffic never moves again it will be 
because we didn’t export our cars from Sir William 
Rootes. Back in 1948, when Britain realized it 
must export or sink, Sir William—whose energy 
is the strength of 10 because the pure fire of super- 
salesmanship courses through his veins—jumped on 
the boat. He heads England’s huge Rootes Group, 
manufacturers of the compact, smart Hillman- 
Minx, Sunbeam-Talbot and the larger Humbers. 
His brother car manufacturers hooted when Sir 
William insisted he could crack the American mar- 
ket. But he’s done it: He’s sent in nearly 30,000 
of his cars, representing a dollar business to Britain 
of some $50-million. . . . The man who got Coven- 
try (Britain’s Detroit) on its feet when it was so 
tragically blitzed, Sir William thunders such re- 
marks at his brothers-in-trade as, “You can’t sell 
Britain in a back street!’’ He’s adapted his sales 
and advertising methods to ours, is often over here 
lining up dealers, checking on service and parts 
facilities and selling. Son of a bicycle manufacturer, 
he grew up making wheels turn. For his spectacular 
Coventry feat he was knighted in ’42. . . . With 
him here, his son, Brian. 


NO. 1 IN A SERIES 


Adventures in Shopping— 
The Discount Houses 


BY THE SALES MANAGEMENT STAFF 


There's a retail revolution going on, with old-line stores fighting 


a costly battle against price-slashers who give no credit, de- 


livery, service or promotion. The beleaguered stores demand 
"Protection" from manufacturers. This staff report deals with 


ial uw ° 
real" prices on: 


Big Ben Clocks 

Detecto Scales 

Eastman Kodaks & Films 
Elgin Watches 

General Electric Cleaners 
Hoover Cleaners 


The discount houses have been 
creeping up like a powerful but slow- 
moving tide, still far from the high 
“flow” point. New ones are cropping 
up all over the country. Big money is 
behind many of them. They now have 
a national association. 

Because the movement hasn’t been 
promoted by big-scale advertising, 
many consumers are just beginning to 
taste the bargains; many manufac- 
turers have been slow to understand 
the significance of the movement. 
Some say, “They'll kill themselves 
(the discount houses) off by slugging 
it out on a price basis.” Others, “It’s 
just a passing phenomenon brought 
about by the ‘recession’ and a glut of 
merchandise.” 

At the rate many of the old-estab- 
lished ones are expanding their floor 
areas it would seem that they can cut 
substantially on well-known brands 
and still make money—hecause they 
get fast turnover and because they 
save on rent and-expensive fixtures 
and do nov offer such services as 
credit and delivery. 

True, they find it easier to get 
merchandise today, but even during 
the tightest post-war years it was no 
trick to get almost any appliance at 
cut rates. 

Today the discount house offers 
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almost every kind of consumer dur- 
able product. The current “special” 
of Polk Brothers, Chicago, mailed to 
tens of thousands of Chicago homes, 
lists the following number of brands: 

16 refrigerators (49 models) 

6 vacuum cleaners (11 models) 

10 air conditioners (14 models) 

15 washers, dryers, ironers (38 
models) 

18 gas and electric ranges (35 
models ) 

8 radios and 
models ) 

13 television sets (47 models) 

19 small appliances and jewelry 
(33 models) 

8 carpets (dozens of items) 

—and dozens of furniture items by 
famous makers. 

Many of the branded items are 
offered at well under 50% of list. 

Harry Alter, Fair-Trading Chi- 
cago distributor of Crosley and Ben- 
dix, is said to have sacrificed $1 mil- 
lion annually in volime by refusing 
to sell Polk Brothers; he told the 
Chicago Tribune marketing forum 
last month that 70% of all appliances 
sold in the Chicago area go at cut 
prices. In New York it’s even worse; 
90% is the generally accepted figure. 

Old-line, full-service retailers are 
demanding help and protection. They 
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Hotpoint Refrigerators 
Parker Pens 

Proctor Toasters 
Sunbeam Mixers 
Universal Percolators 
—and many others 


ask newspapers and radio stations to 
refuse advertising of price-cutters. 
Some give in, some don’t. One pub- 
lisher in a big midwestern city is 
faced with a boycott by merchants 
because he has decided that if a big 
discount house delivers the merchan- 
dise described at the price offered, he 
has no right to refuse the advertising. 

Many manufacturers are finding 
their goods “buried” or thrown out 
altogether because merchants feel 
that they aren’t doing enough to 
maintain prices or keep their brands 
out of the discount shops. 

But other manufacturers, while 
putting up a bold front with retail 
groups, admit off the record that they 
don’t know where they would be if 
it weren’t for discount selling. One 
of them told SM a fortnight ago, 
“We had to lay off 2,000 workers in 
March. This week we called them 
back because the discount houses 
solved our high inventory problem.” 

Whatever you may think of dis- 
count houses, they can no longer be 
ignored. They’ve become a Number 
One problem for hundreds of brand 
manufacturers. 

To find out precisely what is hap- 
pening, SM’s editors sent staff in- 
vestigators into stores in a number of 
cities. Here are their first reports: 
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1. No "Price-Fixing’ Agreements 


S. Klein-on-the-Square, 14th Street & Union Square, New York City, N. Y. 


Conspicuous in Klein’s eight-to-ten 
full pages of advertising in the three 
daily New York tabloids is the box 
on nationally-famous brand watches 
at 1/3 to 1/2 off, with the cut-price 
including the 10% federal tax. For 
a while brand names were mentioned, 
later withdrawn on reports that cer- 
tain fair-trade manufacturers were 
proceeding against the Klein store. 

However, Klein states that each 
watch is in its original famous-brand 
box. Every watch is guaranteed for 
one full year against manufacturer 
defects in parts and workmanship. 

Incidentally, this is Klein’s own 
guarantee — not the manufacturer’s. 
They tell you to bring the watch back 
to them, a service further enhanced 
with their advertised slogan: ““Refund 
in cash within 7 days on any Klein 
purchase.” 

Also at the bottom of most of 
Klein’s ads is the statement that the 
store has no price-fixing agreement 
with any manufacturer whatsoever. 

When I visited the watch and jew- 
elry department I was hit with a 


2. ‘Multiply the List Price By 7" 
Gulko Products Co., 29 E. 2&th Street, New York City, N. Y. 


Here is a discount operation as 
typical as any in the New York 
metropolitan area. It has not ex- 
panded into a so-called “discount de- 
partment store.” 

Rather it occupies a small, low- 
ceilinged store at street level that is 
stocked with a wide selection of many 
standard brands of merchandise. 

Air-conditioning units, TV sets, 
radios and similar big-ticket items 
filled one side of the store. On the 
other side, the counter and wall-cases 
were lined with samples of many dif- 
ferent nationally-advertised small 
wares including electric and spring 
wound clocks. 

Electric blankets — boxed and 
priced at list—were piled half-a-dozen 
high. A top-flight brand of watch 
bands in a bright new display case 
had a complete selection available for 
inspection. One counter drawer re- 
vealed a stock of Parker Pen sets 
ample enough to fill any request. 
The price on Parker sets—a mere 
40% off list! 

Back of the store stretched a stock- 
room, its shelves loaded with un- 
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store-wide sign of 50% to 60% off 
on “Tarleton Watches.” Pointing to 
an Elgin watch I asked if that was 
60% off too. 

The female clerk said that only 
applied to the brand mentioned on the 
sign. The best she could do on Elgins 
was “1/3 to 1/2 off.” She pointed to 
a small, hand-lettered sign on the 
back wall-case that conveyed that in- 
formation also. 

“That’s OK,” I replied. “The 1/2 
off is good enough for me.” But then 
I found out I would have to take a 
model listing at $100 or over to get 
that maximum discount. There was 
only 1/3.off on the watches selling 
for less than $100 at the maker’s 
advertised price. 

The watch stock, not as most fine 
lines are displayed, was a mess. The 
boxes were dirty and nearly all were 
without the maker’s price tags. There 
was no grouping of watches by lines. 
It was a hodge-podge of merchandise 
that seemed to bear out the observa- 
tions of nearby discounters that the 
stock is made up of job-lots. 


opened cartons. One man was filling 
orders there; two men, a senior and 
a junior, waited on the customers in 
the store. 

Professing surprise at such a pro- 
fusion of merchandise in so small a 
place, I was treated to a lecture on 
the importance and stability of the 
discount business. Said the senior 
salesman — evidently the owner or 
manager—in substance, “Just get the 
January issue of Reader’s Digest. 
Read on page 23 how large a share 
of the retail business the discount 
house has gotten. 

“Why—if you were to come here 
on a Saturday afternoon you would 
find cars from New Jersey and Con- 
necticut. They even come from Mass- 
achusetts. Last week a station wagon 
came in from a college in Pennsyl- 
vania and took away a load of stuff, 
previously ordered. 

“That’s because we work very 
close. But after all, when you move 
hundreds of items a week you don’t 
need much profit. And we can get 
plenty more where they came from.” 

Then we got down to business on 


prices and I began to question the 
rapidity with which he quoted the 
cut prices. ‘How do you figure them 
so quickly,” was my query. 

“It’s a cinch,” was his comeback. 
“T simply multiply the list price by 
7 and there’s your 30% off.” 

“Fine,” I returned, “but how can 
you ever keep all those prices in your 
head ?” 

At this point he reached under the 
counter and brought out what he 
said was his “price book.” He knew 
most of the popular items, but what 
he could not remember he could easily 
get from the book. 

It was a loose-leaf binder, each 
page of which contained as many as 
30 small illustrations of the items in 
each line of merchandise. Asking his 
permission to inspect the book—‘‘to 
look for something” —I found ail 
pages laid out alike, regardless of 
whether it was on refrigerators, cam- 
eras or radios. 

Examining the title page of the 
price book I learned that it is pro- 
duced by Nelda Publications, Inc., 
185 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. 

Apparently it is a service for dis- 
count houses since, at the back of the 
book, there were a number of yellow 
fly sheets, giving weekly price and 
model changes. 

I then focused my attention on 
what are considered two “tough” 
items on which to get the discount 
limit. They are Kodaks and Big Ben 
clocks. 

For the Kodak I was turned over 
to the younger salesman [‘‘He knows 
the camera business. He’s our special- 
ist.” ] and, picking out of the book 
the ‘“Duaflex” listed at $21.95, I 
asked to see one. 

This could not be done. There 
were none in stock—‘‘You see, there 
are several regular camera stores in 
the neighborhood. But we can get 
any one you order.” 

“Do I get my 30% on the Dua- 
flex?” I asked. The answer was “‘no” 
and I was quoted an approximate 
price of $17. ““Why, that’s not even 
25%,” I replied. To which there was 
the answer, “We only get 28% our- 
selves.” 

But I was offered the Westclox 
Big Ben at the full 30% off. 

Later on, I checked the Big Ben 
price schedule at a retail jewelry 
store. It showed a mark-up based on 
the retail price—of less than 30% to 
the dealer. It was something like 
29.9%. 

“T suppose,” said the retailer, “if 
we are to make any profit on Big 
Ben and meet that kind of competi- 
tion we will have to work on the pit- 
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tance of 244% that we get for buy- 
ing a 24-unit assortment. I ask you— 
can a man run a business on that?” 

Here was a good man also to ask, 
“What is the regular retailer going 
to do? How will he survive such 
which 
almost every advertised item in his 


ruinous competition, covers 


3. "I'll Make You Happy” 


store?” He said he would have to 
fight fire with fire. 

“What about Fair Trade?” was 
my next question. ‘How about the 
manufacturer policing his markets?” 

With a wry smile he countered, 
“Didn’t we have our lesson in Pro- 
hibition? Isn’t there a law against 
murder?” 


Carter's, Jewelers, State and Madison Streets, Chicago, Ill. 


At Chicago’s State and Madison 
Streets, long tagged the “World’s 
Busiest Corner,” two jewelry houses 
vie for your money with every come- 
on known to the trade. Carter’s, Jew- 
elers, in the corner location, was cur- 
rently promoting Elgin watches dur- 
ing the manufacturer-authorized 20% 
discount sale. 

I entered the store to see what 
other merchandise was being pro- 
moted as side effects of the Elgin 
sale. Three of the four clerks were 
busy with customers and I was al- 
lowed to browse without interrup- 
tion. At every pause, the unoccupied 
salesperson would move in my direc- 
tion as if to wait on me but I would 
start up again. Not a word was said 
up to this point until I stopped be- 
fore an Elgin watch display. The 
salesman leaped to the fore with, 
“Can I show you any certain type of 
watch ?” 

I picked a $71.50 Lord Elgin. 
“You can have that one with 17 


jewels for $56,” the clerk offered. 
“Tax paid.” I replied that I didn’t 
want to go quite that high and asked 
to see some watches for “around 
$25.” “You'll never get a good one 
for that,” he replied. “What can you 
lose on an Elgin? This one will out- 
last three $25 watches.” 

Leaning forward confidentially I 
asked the clerk if I could still get an 
Elgin at 20% discount after the offi- 
cial sale was over. “I’m sort of low 
on change right now,” I mumbled, 
“but maybe next month we can talk 
business if you can stretch a point.” 

The salesman started to put the 
watch back in the display. “Come in 
and see me. I'll make you happy,” I 
was told. “Meanwhile, if you have 
$25 to spend, how about a nice toaster 
for your wife? No? Well you can 
have this $19 model for $9.95 and 
put it away until June when one of 
your friends gets married.” I offered 
$5 and could have walked out with 
it. It was a bastard brand. 


4. "Only 20% Off; It's Fair-Traded" 


Plymouth Sales Co., 19 & 20 Willoughby Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Starting a number of years ago as 
a cut-price toy and sporting goods 
shop, the Plymouth Sales Co. opened 
a larger store across the street, where 
it now features many of America’s 
blue chip products at prices far below 
the list or tag price. 

The store is jam-packed with mer- 
chandise. Four male clerks mingled 
with the shoppers merely to quote or 
verify prices. There was apparently 
no attempt made te sell, explain or 
demonstrate the article quoted. 

Take the new #62 Hoover vac- 
uum cleaner listed at $110.95. That, 
I was told, could be bought for 
$69.50; the lighter #115 taking a 
cut from $62 to $42. And I saw a 
plentiful supply of Hoover publicity 
material to further the sale. 
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Sunbeam mixers were stowed away 
in their boxes at the bottom of a wall 
can. There was no cut price showing. 
Yet I was offered this $21 unit for 
$13.95. The Landers, Frary & Clark 
Golden Jubilee Percolator +4410 
was offered at $18.98. 

But I was interested in a General 
Electric vacuum—not the 1953 close- 
out, but the new 1954 with the flip- 
over attachment listing at $89.50. 
This model was not on display, but 
a clerk said he could get one for me 
at $69.50. “It’s the best I can do. It’s 
fair-traded, you know,” he said in 
substance. 

As for the 1953 model, he argued 
that really there wasn’t any difference 
between them. The salesman wouldn’t 
meet my price of $44, which I said I 


could get at the nearby Hub Vacuum 
Store. His price was $47 and he added 
a warning about certain unscrupulous 
competitors. They wouldn't be be- 
yond switching me if they could! 

~ Incidentally, I tried Hub a little 
later and, sure enough, the manager 
tried to pull the switch from the 1953 
GE vacuum on which he gave a half- 
hearted demonstration to a private 
label. Too make the sale, he pulled 
out all the stops, including “just 
leave a dollar to hold it for your 
wife’s approval.” The 1954 GE 
vacuum he would not quote on be- 
cause he said it was fair-traded. He 
had none of that model in stock. 

But to get back to Plymouth: 
Proctor toasters and Detecto Scales 
were also quoted at substantial sav- 
ings. Here I showed surprise at the 
values given and remarked, “Our 
family has been buyirg at the full 
price for years from our local mer- 
chants and the department stores!” 

I asked him bluntly, “How can you 
continue to cut prices this way and 
remain in business with your over- 
head ?”” With an enigmatic smile he 
countered, “See my store. It’s full of 
customers, isn’t it?” And it was. And 
they were busy examining, testing and 
pricing the many different items on 
display. 

I then brought up delivery. Surely 
I can’t be expected to carry these 
items home. All he said was “Run 
your car down in the evening. We 
are here until 6:30 or 7:00 p.m.” 

As for service their policy was 
plain for all to see. On the wall it 
was stated as: 

“There is a 5-day return privilege 

provided that the item is returned 

with the sales slip, unused and in 
the original carton.” 

There was no mention of a refund 
and, as for repairs on defective parts 
and poor workmanship, I was told 
that was the manufacturer’s problem. 
The salesman said I’d have to take 
it to the local service station. 

At this point a woman shopper 
confided to me, “Why worry about 
service? You can pay what the serv- 
ice station charges and still be ahead 
of the game.” 

There is another interesting feature 
offered by Plymouth. You are invited 
to take from a display rack a card that 
will admit you to Younger Set In- 
teriors, Inc., “our juvenile furniture 
distributors at 26 W. 20th Street, 
New York City.” 

Those going there will effect a 
substantial saving on any purchase of 
cribs, carriages, youth bedrooms and 
beds. Thus the web of discount dis- 
tribution is spun from one retail field 
to another. And, anyway, why let go 
of a good cash customer! 
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))\| This is the familiar side of the selling penny ... the side that portrays 
the salesman, who, in the course of selling, strives to bring to one 
successful conclusion the many related activities of advertising, 


distributing, servicing. 


This is the buyer's side of the same penny ... the side that calls 

to mind the typical industrial buyer's problems of finding the right 
information about products, comparing available types and makes, 
selecting companies to contact. 

It is significant that this side of the penny bears the legend, 1n cop 
WE TRUST, for all too often the buyer has no other reliable source on 
which to pin his faith. He grasps prayerfully at such information as is 
available, and trusts that it is adequate. And if it isn’t, Lord help him! 


* * + 


To us it seems that the industrial marketer has here not only an obligation to 
those who may want to buy his product—he also has an opportunity—the 
opportunity to speed sales at lower unit cost by helping buyers buy! 


We've been able to help some clients do this. Like to hear about it? 


The Schuyler Hopper Company 


12 East 4lst Street, New York 17, New York LExington 2-3135 
““Ditch-Digging Advertising’’* that Sells by Helping People Buy 


* REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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1. When a magazine grows so strong, so 


CIRCULATION GROWTH SINCE 1946... 


FOUR WEEKLIES IN THIS FIELD 
ue 376,642 


Of the total 7-year growth of all four of these magazines, 
43%, went to ““U.S.News & World Report” alone 


° 


(and with the most voluntary of circulation methods). 


»-208.982 ue 212,393 


ue 86,981 


Based on ABC averages Jan.-Dec., 1953 vs. Jan.-Dec., 1946 


2-\ts sales power is quickly discovered... 


FIRST TEN MAGAZINES IN FIRST 10 MAGAZINES IN 
ADVERTISING PAGES~-1953 ADVERTISING PAGE GAINS~-1953 


RANK MAGAZINE PAGES RANK MAGAZINE PAGES GAINED 


Ist Business Week 5,756 Ist Life 
2nd Life 4,294 
3rd Saturday Evening Post 4,186 2nd US.NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
4th New Yorker 3,971 
5th Time 3,561 Sunset 


6th Newsweek 2,962 Business Week 
Better Homes & Gardens 


7th US.NEWS & WORLD REPORT 2,569 Fortune 181 
Coronet 149 


8th Popular Mechanics 1,903 Popular Mechanics 115 
Sth Better Homes & Gardens 1,820 Living 102 
10th Fortune 1,770 Farm & Ranch—Southern Argiculturist 97 


Source: Publishers Information Bureau 


NOW MORE THAN 675,000 NET PAID 


A MARKET NOT DUPLICATED BY ANY OTHER 


m. ‘ ee 
Maida 3h? 
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3-with the inevitable result of new leadership 


o 


FIRST in apvertisinc GROWTH FIRST in susscriptions 
DIRECT FROM SUBSCRIBER 
305 pages gained, 1953 vs. 1952 . Piso 
—greater than any other magazine in the field. 84.3% of subscriptions “By mail direct to 
publisher’ —greater than any other magazine 
in the field. 


FIRST in circucation Gains FIRST CHOICE 
. WITH ITS READERS 
99,551 gain in ABC average, 1953 vs. 1952 03% of USN & World R esl 
a or th he vazine he field. /o Of U.S.News orld Report subscribers 
greater than any other magazine in the field do not subscribe to Business Week 

83% of U.S.News & World Report subscribers 
do not subscribe to Newsweek 

FIRST in NEWSSTAND GAINS 90% of U.S.News & World Report subscribers 
do not subscribe to Nation's Business 

77% of U.S.News & World Report subscribers 
do not subscribe to Time 


8,736 gain in ABC newsstand average, 1953 vs. 
1952—greater th the az side die 
in th field eRe eee ee ee 92% of U.S.News & World Report subscribers 
psec do not subscribe to Fortune 


4-and you benefit, as the records plainly show! 


One, and only one, magazine in the field gives you... 


STILL MORE FOR YOUR ADVERTISING 
DOLLAR! 


Every increase in page rate has meant a 
decrease in rate per page per thousand... 
No other magazine in the field 

can match this record! 


CIRCULATION 


MAGAZINE IN THE FIELD 


JUNE 15, 1954 


In Chicago, it takes 2— 
to make hay with your pitch 


No single daily newspaper reaches 
even half your Chicago-area pros- 
pects. It takes Two. For greatest 
unduplicated coverage, one must 


CHICAGO 


SUN-TIMES 


211 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago * 250 Park Avenue, N. Y. 


READERSHIP CONCENTRATED WHERE MOST OF THE BUYING IS DONE 


REPRESENTED BY: SAWYER-FERGUSON-WALKER CO., LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO, PHILADELPHIA, DETROIT, ATLANTA + HAL WINTER CO., MIAMI BEACH 
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5. Anything You Can Think Of—At A Price 


Sheldon's, 1100 Walnut Street, Cleveland, O. 


Stop anyone on the street in down- 
town Cleveland, ask him to direct you 
to the nearest “discount house,” and 
the odds are 100 to 1 he'll steer you 
to Sheldon’s. And since Cleveland, 
according to an article in Fortune, 
is one of the cities where ‘nobody 
pays retail unless he’s plain crazy,” I 
decided to check Sheldon’s for a new 
refrigerator. 

Unlike some popular conceptions of 
a discount house, Sheldon’s is no back- 
alley hole-in-the-wall. To get there I 
walked just two blocks from busy 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland’s main 
thoroughfare, to 1100 Walnut. Wal- 
nut runs parallel with Euclid. 

I found a good-size store on ground 
level, with windows facing on a side 
street as well as Walnut. In the same 
block, a few doors down, is New- 
man-Stern, Cleveland’s largest sport- 
ing goods store, which pulls a lot of 
steady trafic with its wide selection 
of sporting goods and its frequent 
sales of closeouts and special pur- 
chases. 

Sheldon’s windows were full of 
brand merchandise. Reo power mow- 
ers. Vornado fans. Philco and Hot- 
point refrigerators. Admiral and 
Tappan ranges. Wilson golf clubs. 
General Electric fans. Scott-Atwater 
outboard motors. 

Inside, there was more. Royal and 
Underwood typewriters. Bolsey cam- 
eras. Small traffic appliances. Almost 
anything imaginable at a price. 

There were five clerks on the floor 
when I came in. I wandered over to 
where the appliances were displayed 
and looked at a Hotpoint deluxe 
refrigerator. Nobody approached me 
so I looked it over. The price tag 
said $525.95 in bold figures. The 
model number was included. 

Inside I found some literature. A 
full line folder. But it didn’t include 
the number of the model I was in- 
specting. I. checked again. Not there. 
At that moment one of the clerks 
came over. He did not ask me for a 
membership card. 

“Nice box, that Hotpoint,’ he 
said. I agreed. 


“But I can’t find the model in this 
folder. This is EH-110-6.” 

It turned out to be a 1953 model. 
He would let me have it for $395 
plus $7.90 for delivery. I asked him 
how much the 1954 model listed for. 
He checked his book. It was $526. 
I could have it for $420. 

“T’d take the 53 if I were you. 
The only difference is that extra door 
inside the freezer compartment.” I 
told him my wife would probably 
like the ’54. 

“Tt’s not like buying a car,” he 
countered. “‘When we take in a re- 
frigerator we're only interested in 
whether it runs. The year makes no 
difference. If it doesn’t run we don’t 
care if it’s the latest model.” 

I asked him whether he had a 54 
on the floor. He said they didn’t, but 
I could see it at the distributor’s 
warehouse. It would be shipped direct 
from there anyway. He gave me the 
address, 1010 Hamilton Avenue. 

I asked him about service. 

“You can have a warranty for one 
vear for $6.90,” he said. 

“What happens after that if some- 
thing goes wrong?” I asked. 

“We're responsible. A hundred 
percent responsible.” 

I asked whether they had their own 
service department. He said they 
didn’t, but that the local servicing 
company was responsible to them, and 
that I wouldn’t have to worry. 
He was quite proud of the fact 
that Sheldon’s guaranteed its service 
policy. 

I called back a few days later to 
ask him if the prices he gave me were 
rock bottom. No, the price would 
not be reduced. That was the cash 
quotation. I asked him about financ- 
ing and he said it could be arranged. 

On the way out I noticed Sunbeam 
Coffee Makers. I also saw Eastman 
Kodak film—all popular types and 
sizes. A year ago I had bought 8 mm. 
Kodachrome, magazine, at 10% off. 
Today it was $4.65. I checked the 
price with a camera dealer. It was 
the same—$4.65. It looks as though 
Eastman is protecting its dealers. 


See the July 1 Issue 


More “Adventures in Shopping—The Discount Houses” for such brands 
as Lewyt cleaners, Timex watches, G-E irons, West Bend percolators, 


Benrus watches— and many others. 
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The new 
auditorium 
wing at The 
Greenbrier 


The Greenbrier will soon offer en- 
larged and improved facilities for 
group meetings at famous, White 
Sulphur Springs, West Virginia. The 
New Auditorium wing will offer 
groups up to 1.000 the most modern 
meeting facilities to be found any- 
where. 


The new addition will have an 
8.600 sq. ft. auditorium with a capac- 
ity of 1.075 for meetings and 860 for 
banquets. A theatre with continental 
style seating and an inclined floor 
will accommodate 4100. Both will 
have full stages with all facilities. 
plus the latest projection equipment 
and P-A. systems. Eight smaller 
meeting rooms for 25 to 100 persons 
are also included. The entire wing 
will be air conditioned. 


q ; : 
AUDITORIUM set for banquet 
Dimensions — 72’ wide by 112° long. No 
obstructions. Fully equipped stage 40° x 
20’, orchestra pit, dressing rooms. Motion 
picture and slide projection. P. A. sys- 
tem. 110-220v. A. C. power supply with 
ample outlets. Pantries and kitchen ad- 

joining. 
For detailed information about 
the new meeting facilities, address: 


DIRECTOR OF SALES, 


D), 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS 
WEST VIRGINIA 


Or inquire of Greenbrier offices in New 
York, 588 Fifth Ave., JU 6-5500 * Boston, 73 
Tremont St.. LA 3-4497 * Chicago, 77 West 
Washington St., RA 6-0625 * Washington, 
Investment Bldg., RE 7-2642. 
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USING ADVERTISING AS A SALES TOOL —No. 5 in a Series. 


. ove fool-Hoof DELTA Cola formula 


STORIES OF PLUS EFFORT: Messages like this, directed to 
distribution managem@nt, are case histories of outstanding 
selling jobs performed, by Delta's top distributors. Now 


SSBUILDS GREAT 


S3INCREASES 
PER-SALE PROFITS 


$3 INSURES 
CUSTOMER SATISFACTION 


hum 2 darger machine sunt he gets the 
productiu he needs” 


1. Rockwell-built qvelity 
2. Complete dealer service 


3. Tool Application 
“Know-how” 


4. Trained personnel 
5. Large well-balanced 
stock <iie: 


DELTA Toole emebies our ‘outside men 
> oust . 


“Quality ic long remensbered after the 
' m thats thew Lined 


” 
DELTA 
wperate 3 
DIRLTA tool, we kw 
Cea ote 
THE RIGHT TOOL FOR THE 108 
Po ' 
Power Tool Division, Kovhwetl 


Manufacturing Company, 0000 N. Lex 
ington Ave, Pittsburgh # Pa 


DELTA cists rower 100s 
Another Product by Rockwell 


eral DELTA QUALITY MAKES THE DIFFERENCE 


Delta has proof that other distributors are following the 
sales techniques reported in a series of monthly advertise- 
ments, begun more than a year ago. 


The Real Pros Show How to Sell 


By Edward W. Ristau, Vice-President, Sales, Power Tool Division, Rockwell Manufacturing Co. 


My favorite Delta power tool ad- 
vertisement for 1953 is easy to select. 
But it varies in two particulars: It 
is a series of advertisements, carrying 
out the same theme, rather than a 
single advertisement; it is pointed at 
our distributors, rather than at the 
ultimate consumer. 

We scheduled this series 18 months 
ago and have been running the ads 
every other month in /ndustrial Dis- 
tribution. Physically, they are al? two- 
page, two-color bleed ads. 

These advertisements point out the 
outstanding selling job done by our 
best distributors—the extras, or 
“plus effort” that they put into sell- 
ing.. Through the advertisements, 
these plus efforts are being called to 
the attention of our 1,000 industrial 
distributors as well as to the attention 
of distributors who do not carry the 
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Delta line but who are eager to do 
so as a result of this series. 


We tell the distributor in effect: 


EDWARD RISTAU .. 

- came to Rockwell Manufac- 
turing Co., Pittsburgh, early in 1951 
as general manager, Rockwell 
Tools, Inc., He became v-p sales, 
Power Tool Division, in January, 
1953. Altogether, he has 26 years 
behind him in the power tool field. 
For 17 years he was v-p, Skil Corp., 
Chicago, and later held a compara- 
ble position with Cummins-Chicago. 
A family — four boys and a girl — 
and plenty of golf “keeps you 
working,” says he. 


“Tf you use these methods you will 
do a better job of selling our 
products.” 

We started a year and a half ago 
to show our distributors how to build 
sales, because we knew the time 
would come when they would have 
to sell our products, and not merely 
take orders. 

We have keyed advertisements to 
distributors because all sales managers 
are concerned with improving distri- 
bution, strengthening distributor lists, 
and acquiring additional outstanding 
distributors. 

When we went into this series we 
did so realizing that some distributors 
are outstanding. We believe that if 
all our distributors were to learn 
about our dest distributors each could 
adopt the latter’s sales techniques. A 
distributor who would use all the 
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More Department 
Store Linage Than All 
Other San Francisco 

Newspapers Combined ! 


There are four...yes, FOUR... daily news- 
papers in San Francisco. There are two Sun- 
day newspapers. There are eight major 
department stores... during the first four 
months of 1954, The Examiner published 
MORE department store linage than the 
three other daily papers and the other Sun- 
day paper COMBINED. 


What better yardstick is there of a news- 
paper's pulling power than the overwhelm- 
ing choice of local merchants? — suterity madi Recons 


THE SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER 


First in news, circulation and advertising. 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 


JUNE 15, 1954 


SUCCESS 
STORY 


This is how William R. Wilson, Pub- 
lic Relations Manager, Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp., tells it in his own 
words: ‘“‘In a recent savings bond 
sales campaign, we used a trip to 
Paris by TWA Constellation as the 
grand prize. It created a great deal 
of interest in the campaign and un- 
doubtedly was the major factor in 
its success. We added nearly 16,000 
employees to the savings bond 
payroll deduction plan.”’ 


For information on how TWA Travel 
Awards can help you get action, write 
to Travel Awards Program, TWA, 380 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


TWA travel awards get 


BUYING ACTION 
Fly the finest... FLY TWA 


FIGURES ARE 
IMPORTANT— 


and as- impressive as POST figures 
are, they tell so little of the POST- 
ROWAN-SALISBURY story 


Salisbury, 17th in N.C. population, 
ranks Ist in p.c. auto sales, 2nd in p.c. 
retail and food sales, 3rd in p.c. drug 
sales. That's good because the POST 
had a hand in making those figures 
possible. But of even MORE import- 
ance to you is the fact that the POST 
is a time-tested super-salesman be- 
cause it has earned the confidence 
of its over 16,000 subscribers. Hasn't 
failed a worthy advertiser in 50 years. 


Sie 
THE-SALISBURY Post 
Salisbury North Carolina god 
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WARD-GRIFFITH COMPANY 
Representatives 


“extras” pointed out in our advertis- 
ing series could greatly improve sales 
volume. 

Thus this series is an educational 
program, a planned approach to get 
our distributors to do a better job of 
selling the Delta line. 

The messages are written to top 
management in the distribution field, 
not to their salesmen. They tell execu- 
tives how they can do a better job; 
they show, with actual proof, how it’s 
being done by other distributors. By 
selling top-level management — the 
fellow who pays the bill—we reach 
the man who tells his salesmen what 
lines to push. 

We don’t believe in advertising 
that is solely testimonial. We believe 
in idea advertising—that is, advertis- 
ing of ideas which have proved valu- 
able by actual test. 

The physical appearance of these 
advertisements is heightened by pho- 
tographs in the distributor’s place of 
business. Each advertisement carries 
the picture of the head of the com- 
pany. We believe photographs help to 
sell quickly. 

We usually pave the way with a 
letter or telephone call to the execu- 
tive of the distributing company and 
tell him we'd like to send a man and 
a photographer from our advertising 
department. We always get excellent 
cooperation. As a result of these ad- 
vertisements our distributors have 
been offered other lines by manufac- 
turers who are attracted to them be- 
cause these advertisements say: 
‘“There’s a good outfit.” 


Unexpected Dividends 


By watching these advertisements 
carefully, our distributors learn about 
the plus efforts of leading distribu- 
tors. These are some of the extras 
provided by our 15 top distributors: 

Offering complete stocks; adequate 
parking and truckloading facilities; 
large, well-displayed stocks; will-call 
departments that render fast service; 
personnel trained to demonstrate our 
products; adjusting and thoroughly 
testing Delta power tools before de- 
livery; following up sales to provide 
service giving customers maximum 
efficiency from Delta tools. 

These advertisements have been 
effective. We have received favorable 
comments from distributor organiza- 
tions. Distributors look for these ads 
in Industrial Distribution, and fre- 
quently ask for reprints. 

We know the ads are effective be- 
cause 1953 was our second biggest 
sales year. Only 1951, during the 
Korean War, was bigger. 


Moving More Autos 


Maybe Macy’s doesn’t tell 
Gimbel’s, but that doesn’t hold 
for automotive selling! Look 
what’s happening in Lancaster, 
Pa. ...A Lincoln-Mercury deal- 
er has invited his competitors 
to a round table conference to 
discuss ways and means of in- 
creasing automotive sales in the 
area by 60%. He says it’s a 
problem of product, not brand, 
acceptance. See Letters depart. 
ment this issue, p. 8. 


We have shown in these ads how 
our most successful distributors oper- 
ate. In addition we have sold the idea 
that we like to be associated with top 
distributors, an important prestige- 
builder from our standpoint. And we 
have created a demand for our line 
on the part of distributors who do not 
handle our products. We don’t have 
to go out and seek distributors. They 
constantly come to us, ask if a Delta 
franchise is available to them. It’s a 
potential $100,000-a-year line for a 
distributor, and that’s a_ profitable 
line in any distributor's book. 

Naturally, our men appreciate the 
fact that we sell our distributors on 
better ways to sell Delta tools. Pre- 
prints are sent out to Delta sales- 
people, and they can sit down with a 
distributor and say: “Here’s how 
we're helping you, here’s what you 
can do.” 

Each month we send to our sales- 
people a package of preprints of 
national advertisements. The package 
contains a market breakdown of 
advertisements, showing which maga- 
zines they are scheduled in, and which 
market each magazine is in—con- 
sumer, commercial, construction, in- 
dustrial, homecraft, metalworking, 
woodworking or school. 

Because of its wide acceptance, we 
plan to maintain this series of adver- 
tisements. Our projected 1954 adver- 
tising budget, worked out with Mar- 
steller, Gebhardt & Reed agency, is 
upwards of $1. million for Delta 
power tools. Approximately 10% will 
be spent at the distribution level, 
45% at the ultimate consumer level, 
and the rest for television, cataloging 
and direct mail. The End 
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And where does Pickering’s, Cincinnati’s largest, oldest, biggest linage-using hardware store advertise? In 1953, 
66% in the Times-Star, 34% in the other evening paper, nothing morning or Sunday. 46 years of leadership. 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: O'MARA & ORMSBEE, INC., NEW YORK, CHICAGO, DETROIT, LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO 
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2. A 3M SALESMAN suggested 
that manufacturer switch to long- 
wearing 3M Abrasive Belts (Grit 
No. 3! 5-20 Production Cloth Open 
Coat) and a serrated contact wheel 


ONE -TWO-THREE: 


How WAGNER ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION cut high unit 
costs of finishing brake shoes 
for bonding to brake linings 
3M’s case industry 


booklet for abrasive belts states the prob- 
lems, describes solution, 


~ 


reports results. 


Wagner Electric Corporation; manufacturer of 
famous Comax brake linings. 


What more could you want for a thought- 
starter and conversation piece than these 
provocative, graphic case studies? 


Get Down to Cases with Prospects 
Who Say, “Our Problem Is Different” 


3M does it systematically and finds a profitable pay-off. 
Are your industrial selling case studies promotable in 
advertising and published for effective use by salesmen 
on personal sales calls? 3M's booklet fits salesman's case. 


To parry the thrust of industrial 
consumers that “our problem is dif- 
ferent”—and subsequently increase 
sales of coated abrasives—a 14-page 
case history booklet which urges the 
use of 3M salesmen as consultants on 
abrasives problems is being distrib- 
uted by Minnesota, Mining and 
Manufacturing Co., St. Paul. 

It is often difficult for manufactur- 
ers who have been using other abrasive 
methods to believe that coated 
abrasives are adaptable to practically 
all types of grinding and finishing. 
This, the company has found, re- 
solves itself into a problem: to prove 
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to confirmed “other-methods” users 
the value of coated abrasives as pro- 
duction tools. 

By proper mechanical application of 
coated abrasives, the company asserts, 
production can be increased and unit 
costs can be lowered. To get this 
story across the best system is an on- 
the-spot demonstration of what coated 
abrasives can do. For any one of sev- 
eral reasons, however, it is not always 
possible for a salesman to make such 
a demonstration. 

In that situation a copy of the case 
history booklet, “Solving Production 
Problems,” is put to work. It con- 


tains histories of how the use of 
coated abrasive belts has upped pro- 
duction and cut costs in the manufac- 
ture of several types of products. 
The booklet reaches the hands of 
a customer in one of three ways: (1) 
through a 3M salesman, (2) by mail 
in response to an inquiry, or (3) asa 
handout by 3M distributor salesmen. 
One of the arguments a coated 
abrasives salesman is likely to hear 
from a potential customer is that “our 
problem is different’ —with the impli- 
cation that coated abrasives are not 
suited to the job. But rather than 
dwell on the differences, a salesman 
can produce a case history showing 
how the problem is similar to those 
in other industries. “Solving Produc- 
tion Problems” is one compilation of 
histories in convenient and attractive 
form to help him help the manufac- 
turer. Chosen for the booklet were 
histories with a high general interest 
value—based on inquiries received 
when the histories ran singly in ads. 
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He's 
oot the : 
\ “BEST GELLER 


for your clients 


Here’s a man that you and your media people 

will find worth talking to! He can show you quickly 
how Trade Mark Service in the ‘yellow pages’ of 
telephone directories can help make advertising 
more productive. 


Just thumb through the ‘yellow pages’ and you'll find * 
the nation’s best known trade-marks — doing a “best 
seller” job for dealers who are listed under them. 


When shoppers want to buy products and services— 
but don’t know who sells them—9 out of 10 turn 

to the ‘yellow pages.’ And Trade Mark Service is so 
flexible. You can recommend its use nationally in 
some 40 million directories— or sectionally, to 
whatever degree your clients’ needs suggest.- 


A Trade Mark Service representative will be glad 

to prepare plans —hand-tailored to each client’s 
problems— that will help turn prospects into buyers., 
That’s good for your clients’ sales curves—and it 
won’t hurt you a bit! 


For further information, see Standard Rate and Data (Consumer Edition) or call your local telephone business office. @) 
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Readers 
swamp 
a(vertiser 
after first 
consumer ad 


On Monday, February 15, Harold 
Marshall's phone rang. He is president 
of Harold Marshall Advertising Co., 
New York. 


Calling was the L. E. Carpenter Co.., 
oye of his clients. They needed help, 
badly. Mail was piling up, telephone 
calls were coming in so fast they 
couldn't be handled. 


This all was the result of a full-page 
color advertisement the day before in 
the Home Fashions supplement of The 
New York Times Magazine. It was the 
first consumer advertising for Carpen- 
ter’s plastic Vicrtex V.E.F Fabrics— 
used to cover walls, upholstery and 
furniture. 


The New York Times ad contained a 
buried offer of a free, illustrated book- 
let. It was the responses by New York 
Times readers to the offer that were 
piling up at Carpenter’s office. 


Readers wanted booklets, samples, 
dealers’ names. They wrote from hun- 
dreds of cities and towns. Within a few 
days, Carpenter had more than 1,500 
direct replies from consumers. Dealers 
reported the greatest store inquiries 
ever for Vicrtex. 


Dealers who didn’t stock Vicrtex 
wrote, called and wired. They, too, 
had consumer inquiries, and wanted to 
stock Vicrtex. 


“This first consumer advertising for 
Vicrtex proves again what we have 
known all along,” says Mr. Marshall. 
“New York Times readers are inter- 
ested in what they see advertised in 
The Times, They read it, respond to 
it, buy what they see advertised.” 


And because they buy more of what 
they ‘ee advertised in The’ New York 
Times, advertisers have made The 
Times first in advertising in the 
world’s first market for 35 years. 


The New York Times 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, DETROIT, MIAMI, 
LOS ANGELES. SAN FRANCISCO, TORONTO 


A second use of the booklet by 
salesmen is to reduce the number of 
“wasted” calls. Sometimes the man 
whom the salesman calls to see is out. 
Rather than to simply leave a busi- 
ness card, the 3M industrial abrasive 
salesman clips his card to a copy of 
the booklet, perhaps marks a particu- 
lar page for the man’s attention. This 
serves a double purpose: it assures 
delivery of the card to the man for 
whom it is intended; and if the at- 
tention of the recipient is called to a 
particular history he will usually be 
interested enough to read the marked 
item. 

There are three processes a mail in- 
quiry goes through before a salesman 
calls in response to it; however, all 
inquiries are answered immediately 
with a copy of “Solving Production 
Problems.” Each inquiry is carefully 
considered and none is dropped until 
it is determined 3M cannot be of 
service to the inquirer. 

Primary sorting of inquiries is done 
at the main office in St. Paul. The 
inquiries which obviously require no 
sales call, such as those from techni- 
cal libraries, are set aside ; those which 
may or may not require calls are 
sorted in another group, and those 
which seem to need personal calls are 
sent to the appropriate branch offices 
of the company. Inquiries which ap- 
pear not to require calls by salesmen 
are followed up with a screening let- 
ter asking whether the booklet was 
received, if the information was ade- 
quate, and whether the inquirer is in- 
terested in talking to a salesman. 

After the inquiries reach the 
branch offices they are again sorted, 


and receive the consideration of 
branch personnel who are more like- 
ly to be aware of the possibility of a 
good lead at this point, inasmuch as 
they are familiar with the area served 
by the branch. Once more the most 
promising inquiries are sorted out, and 
this time given to the salesman in 
whose territory they are located. The 
remainder are answered from the 
branch by letter or telephone. 

The salesman who receives a batch 
of inquiries from the branch office 
makes the final assortment, picking 
those he believes should have personal 
attention. He then makes his calls 
and reports on the results. Inquiries 
not called on are returned to the 
branch, where they are answered in 
the same manner as those retained by 
the branch. 

It is not possible to turn to a ledger 
and determine how many sales the 
booklet has made or helped to make; 
yet, its effectiveness can be measured 
in its popularity among the people 
who work with it and receive it. Since 
it was first made available about nine 
months ago, nearly 12,000 copies 
have been placed in_ circulation 
through the three distribution chan- 
nels—by salesmen, in answer to in- 
quiries, or as a handout by 3M dis- 
tributor salesmen. 

In booklet form the case histories 
aré presented briefly, take up little 
room in a salesman’s case, and cover 
a wide variety of industries. The 
customer may be seeking something 
more specific, but the histories in the 
booklet are calculated to arouse his 
interest and help convince him of the 
interest. The End 


Why Don't (Whiskey) Salesmen 
Make More Money? 


This is the intriguing headline for a booklet just issued by Daniel H. 
Ridder, publisher, St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press, St. Paul, Minn. Its 


sell. 


Sample question: 


Answer: 


purpose: to help sales people in the liquor industry in these days of hard 


The author, Gerald S. Beskin, asks each distributor salesman to rate 
himself on 25 points and at the end of the self-testing scoring to decide ~ 
whether “I am a (professional) or (amateur) whiskey salesman.” 


“Because you never know what mood your customer will be in, it’s a 
waste of time to plan each sale well in advance of each call. Yes? No?” 


“There’s a corny phrase that goes, ‘Plan your work, then work your 
plan.’ it was never more true than in whiskey selling. The professional 
whiskey salesman plans each sale carefully in advance from the account’s 
performance record. This has made more amateurs into professionals 
than almost any other single factor.” 
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A scene from the CinemaScope film, 
‘‘How to Marry A Millionaire,” starring 
Betty Grable, Marilyn Monroe, 

and Lauren Bacall. 


Back of the CinemaGcope screens 


there's a moving picture, too! 


Yes, behind the big CinemaScope screens and wondrous stereophonic sound, 
stands your Railway Express Agency—America’s biggest and most 
experienced carrier. For via Railway Express these huge screens are being 
shipped all over the country. Only Railway Express, with its 

324,000 miles of rail, air, land and water facilities, can bring to the 

many communities within its coverage the CinemaScope screens that 

thrill millions. Only Railway Express, serving 23,000 cities and towns, is able 
to offer so many services whatever your shipping problem! 


i A ¥ 


Speed of service. Railway Express combines fast passenger train schedules 
with air flights and truck operations to provide the fastest means of shipping 
by one nationwide carrier. One-carrier responsibility. This avoids delays 
caused by transfers between carriers, allows uninterrupted riovement of 
traffic. Door-to-door coverage. Without additional charge, your shipments 
are picked up at your factory, office or home and delivered direct to your 
consignee’s place of business or residence in areas covered by Railway 
Express vehicle service. Economy. Single shipping charge includes everything 

. even basic liability! Remember! Whenever you think of shipping, 
think first of Railway Express. We're as near as your telephone! 

As a contribution in the public interest, RAILWAY EXPRESS will take your orders for CARE; 
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BAYUK COULDN’T IGNORE the fact that, in tests, 40% of all cigars sold in self-service mar- 
kets were purchased by women, brought home with the bacon and beans. 


Why Women Now Buy More Cigars 


At Self-Service Food Stores 


The story in one word: Packaging. Here is the inside report 
on what a cigar manufacturer does when the cigar store 
follows the wooden Indian into oblivion. There are lessons 
in Bayuk's plan that may apply to other products. 


What does a cigar manufacturer 
do when the cigar store follows the 
wooden Indian into oblivion? He 
follows the smokers into super mar- 
kets. 

Bayuk Cigars, Inc., Philadelphia, 
manufacturer and marketer of Phil- 
lies and Webster brands, is out to put 
self-service markets into the cigar 
business. It has three impelling rez- 
sons for turning to super markets: 

1. Consumption: While cigar pro- 
duction and sales have incrzased in 
recent years, per capita consumption 
of cigars has fallen off. 

2. Outlets: Primary tobacco out- 
lets have had a high mortality in the 
past 25 years. Between 1929 to 1949 
alone, 18,700 cigar stores and stands 


went out of business; 30,300 candy 
stores disappeared ; 2,400 drug stores 
closed ; but 70,000 new grocery stores 
came into existence. 

3. Shopping: New trends in shop- 
ping show that 25,000 self-service 
markets now do 35% to 40% of to- 
tal grocery business. Consumers are 
being conditioned to shop once-a-week 
for all their daily neéds—including 
tobacco products. In newly developed 
areas, Cigar stores or candy stores are 
often non-existent. Self-service nar- 
kets are the major and sometimes sole 
outlets for daily needs. 

“Tt is one thing to determine where 
our new market for cigars lies, and 
still another to develop this market,” 
says Harry P. Wurman, president, 


Bayuk Cigars, Inc. ‘“To cultivate our 
new, logical market, we engaged in 
intensive research which showed us 
the three requisites to market cigars 
in self-service stores. 

“First we learned that a new pack- 
age must be developed. Its convenient 
size and attractive appearance had to 
be matched by efficiency. Because to- 
bacco is a vegetable it must have 
proper atmospheric conditions to re- 
main fresh. Our cigars had to be 
packaged to guarantee factory fresh- 
ness by the time consumers made a 
purchase in a self-service market.” 

It is not a simple task to capture 
proper moisture content in cigars and 
retain it for weeks and months. Per- 
fect humidification continually haunts 
the cigar man. At Bayuk, hundreds of 
thousands of dollars are spent annu- 
ally to keep cigar tobacco and fin- 
ished cigars properly humidified. Its 
nine-story, block-long factory in 
Philadelphia has 26 different tempera- 
tures and humidities for handling to- 
bacco at various manufacturing stages. 

Long before Bayuk looked to the 
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SEATTLE’S ACCEPTED NEWSPAPER 


Represented by O'Mara & Ormsbee, Inc. * New York + Detroit * Chicago * Los Angeles * San Francisco 


self-service market it tackled the 
packaging problem. An ordinary box 
of cigars dries out quickly when 
opened unless kept at 70% humidity. 
But because retailers seem to have 
an aversion toward proper humidifica- 
tion—even with inducements of free 
merchandise and special cigar count- 
ers—Bayuk sought a better package. 

In 1949 Bayuk pioneered the 
first really new cigar package since 
the development of a cellophane- 
wrapped cigar. It created a cardboard 


container that held five cellophane- 
wrapped cigars and provided a triple 
seal. Each cigar was sealed in cello- 
phane; the five cigars were sealed 
in another cellophane wrapper and 
placed in the cardboard container; 
and the entire package was again 
wrapped in cellophane. 

“We called our new package 
Fresh-pack,”” explains Mr. Wurman, 
“because it was the first package that 
kept cigars absolutely fresh for 
months. Laboratory tests by E. I. du 


Florida's Billion dollar 
Gold Coast Booms 
All Year ‘round 


A Million Summer Tourists are boosting summer 
business way over the best prewar winter! 


A Million year round Residents are busy setting new 
records in the nation’s second fastest-growing area. 


Hundreds of Millions in retail sales are being 
chalked up by year round advertisers in 


this billion dollar market. 


Don’t miss it! Schedule The Miami Herald 
and sell the entire Gold Coast at one low 


cost! See your SB&F man today. 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, Notional Reps. Affilicted Stotions — WQAM, WQAM-FM 


The Miami Herald ALONE sells the Greater Miami Market. 


Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., gov- 
ernment agencies and our own re- 
search staff proved that triple-cello- 
phane wraps will keep our cigars tac- 
tory-fresh for at least six months. 

Phillies scored heavy sales with the 
Fresh-pack. Today it outsells five- 
pack production of all other cigar 
manufacturers combined, according to 
Mr. Wurman. “But we knew it 
would take more than Fresh-packs to 
crack the self-service market,” he 
points out. 

For its super market package, Ba- 
yuk took its Fresh-packs and created 
Super-Tens and Super-Twenties. By 
putting two Fresh-packs end-to-end 
and applying another cellophane 
wrapping, Bayuk had a package as 
high and as wide as a carton of king- 
size cigarettes. Super-T'wenties, four 
Fresh-packs, are exactly the same 
size as a king-size cigarette carton. 
This gave Bayuk a Phillies package 
that would fit regular dispensing 
racks in self-service markets, would 
assure freshness and be an impulse 
item. 

Bayuk had two other reasons for 
its new Phillies package: its tall de- 
sign is a deterrent against pilferage 
(a self-service market problem) ; and 
it makes for multiple sales (Super- 
Tens are fair-traded at 94c, Super- 
‘Twenties at $1.88). 

“Second—and most difficult—task 
in our quest for cigar sales in super 
markets,” reveals Mr. Wurman, 
“was to convince management that 
cigars can be a profitable item to 
carry; that they can return high 
revenue per square inch devoted to 
them.” Bayuk had a big job cut out 
for itself. ‘““The average retailer has 
been dazzled by high margin prom- 
ises of many non-tobacco items,” ex- 
plains Mr. Wurman. 


Plenty of Turns 


“He forgets that while cigar and 
other tobacco products cannot pro- 
vide extra-large discounts, still, turn- 
over of tobacco products is tremen- 
dous. For example, the average toy 
may have three turns a year in a 
corner store, but cigars in that store 
will turn 20 to 25 times a year. 
Under such conditions the 40% to 
50% margin of the toy becomes in- 
significant against the 20% to 25% 


. Cigar margin. 


“Super markets have learned this 
in cigarette sales, and we have to 
teach them this same story with re- 
gard to cigars,” says Bayuk’s presi- 
dent. “It’s not easy. They already 
handle more than 3,000 items and are 
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reluctant to provide space for yet 
another.” 

With “space” the third problem to 
tackle, Bayuk experimented in self- 
service markets to determine what 
kinds of racks take least space, can 
be installed in already over-crowded 
check-out areas, and provide high 
visibility. Wire racks that hook on to 
existing racks for cigarettes or cash 
register was one solution. A second 
answer lay in brightly colored gon- 
dola displays. Piled with Super-Tens 
and Super-T'wenties, gondolas proved 
a real buying stimulant and increased 
cigar sales as much as 500% in a test 
store. 

To insure that Super-Tens and 
Super-Twenties were the right an- 
swer for marketing Phillies through 
self-service stores, Bayuk field-tested 
the packages in July, 1952, and con- 
tinued these tests for six months. 


Test for “Disappearance” 


“Someone recently said that 80% 
of new product packages that appear 
on retail counters each year disap- 
pear within a few months,” declares 
Mr. Wurman. ““We wanted to know 
whether our new Phillies packages 
would sell in competition with hun- 
dreds of other impulse items.” 

Thirty-three self-service stores in 
eight states were selected for Bayuk’s 
test. Cities included Boston, Wash- 
ington, Philadelphia, Indianapolis and 
St. Louis. Some outlets were owned 
by national chains, others were inde- 
pendent stores. 

“We did not stick to those mar- 
keting areas where Phillies were the 
No. 1 seller,” points out Mr. Wur- 
man. ‘We deliberately chose a num- 
ber of locations where our brand was 
third or fourth in consumer prefer- 
ence. From experience we learned 
long ago that market research con- 
ducted in a favorable atmosphere can 
sometimes give you misleading results. 

‘Another basic premise underlying 
our field test was that we wanted to 
place these packages in stores without 
any promotional efforts of the usual 
type. We supplied some of the mar- 
kets with floor-stands that had the 
word ‘Phillies’ printed on top and 
sides, and urged store operators to 
put cartons of cigarettes into the 
same stand. We in turn put Phillies 
packages in cigarette racks. But in 
all cases we insisted that stores 
‘underplay’ the cigars.” 

While Phillies got check-out posi- 
tion in most stores, it received no 
special newspaper advertising, no 
point-of-purchase material, no special 
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posters or streamers. The package was 
on its own. In fact, some stores did 
not even post a price, but merely 
price-marked the individual package. 

To get a direct measure of con- 
sumer réaction, Bayuk developed a 
consumer research program. A ques- 
tionnaire, offering five Junior Phillies 
worth 25c retail to anyone who com- 
pleted and mailed it in, was inserted 
in Phillies packages before final wrap- 
ping. Returns on the self-addressed 
survey form were high. Better than 
13% of the questionnaires were re- 
turned. Continuing analysis — has 


proven that survey returns are stable 
and reliable. 

These are the facts uncovered by 
Bayuk’s consumer questionnaire: 

More than 40% of all cigars 
sold in self-service markets were pur- 
chased by women. 

2. Within three months about 
20% of the customers came to ac- 
cept this retail outlet as the place to 
purchase cigars. 

Typical male purchaser is a per- 
son who normally smokes between 
15 to 25 cigars a week, but usually 
buys his cigars five or six at a time. 
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HOLLYWOOD CAN SUPPLY A STYLE, 
Stee! SHAPE AND SIZE FOR EVERY REQUIREMENT: 


@ OUTDOOR BANNERS @ MINIATURE BANNERS 


@ PENNANT STREAMERS @ PERSONNEL BADGES 


@ TRUCK BANNERS 
@ PRODUCT SASHES 


HOLLYWOOD BANNERS °. 


@ COMPLETE BANNER KITS 
FOR SALES MEETINGS 
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12 EAST 32nd STREET 
NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 


Moving? GS® Call... 


YOUR ALLIED AGENT 


no.! specialist 


in local moving! 


i : 
Courteous service and the utmost care in 


handling your precious possessions— 
these are the principles that guide the 
uniformed driver of your Allied Agent 
assigned to serve you on moving day. 
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move. Get your copy of “Before You 
Move” from your local Allied Agent. See 
classified telephone directory. Or write 
Allied Van Lines, Inc., Broadview, IIl. 


In other words, he makes three to 
five trips a week to purchase cigars. 

4. New Phillies packages had ap- 
peal. Most frequent reason given for 
purchasing were: “They’re fresh.” 
“The package appeals to me.” “I like 
the way they're wrapped.” “I can 
smoke a few and know the rest will 
stay fresh.” Among the reasons con- 
sidered secondary by purchasers was 
the price and the fact they were 
Phillies. 

Five important advantages to mar- 
ket operators were uncovered by 
Bayuk tests: 

1. Phillies, with higher margins of 
profit than cigarettes, returned more 
gross profit dollars to stores than 
secondary cigarette brands. 

2. Male traffic was encouraged. 

3. Women shoppers. expressed 
pleasure at being able to bring home 
cigars from self-service stores. 

4. Multiple-unit packages helped 
to increase per-customer daily average 
of cigar consumption. 

5. Christmas and Father’s Day 
wrapping provided stores with a 
natural holiday promotion. 


A 500% Jump 


“When our ‘underplay’ tests were 
completed,” reveals Mr. Wurman, 
“we tried an ‘all out’ store promotion 
in a large self-service outlet in upper 
New York State. For one month the 
store, which had always sold cigars 
at a regulation cigar and tobacco 
counter, featured Phillies super-packs. 
Every one of the 16 check-out coun- 
ters had wire racks loaded with Phil- 
lies. A 22-foot sailboat in the middle 
of the store was loaded down with 
Phillies packages, and streamers ran 
along the walls. This month-long 
promotion resulted in a 500% in- 
crease in Phillies sales.” 

Interesting part of the all-out pro- 
motion story is that sale of all cigars, 
both Phillies and other brands, at the 
regular tobacco counter actually in- 
creased. 

“As a result of this intensive pack- 
age development and market research 
program, we are convinced that we 
are on the right track,” reports Mr. 
Wurman. “Cigar manufacturers can 
no longer sit back and feel sad every | 
time a primary tobacco outlet goes 
out of business. American consumers 
are still buying tobacco products, but 
they are not buying them in the same 
place they bought them 25 years ago. 
We must go where the business is, 
and be prepared to meet the merchan- 
dising needs of the new outlets.” 

The End 
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what SHOULD it cost 
al indus ah wiaactue 


Summary of Sales Executives Club survey of order costs 


Questions 


Average 
orders per 
100 calls 


Cost of 
100 calls 
at $17.24* 


Average 
cost per 
order 


In your opinion, out of every 100 cold calls 
made by your sales force, how many orders 
do you get? 


9.2 


$1,724 


$187.39 


In your opinion, out of every 100 calls made by 
following up an inquiry from your publication 
advertising, how many orders do you get? 


$1,724 


$107.75 


In your opinion, out of every 100 calls made 
after your prospect or customer has studied your 
catalog and invited your salesman to call, 

how many orders do you get? 


*$17.24 .. . the average cost per sales call reported in the 


38.4 


survey. 


$1,724 


$ 44.89 
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These averages tell the story —relatively low 
number of sales per 100 calls made cold; many 
more when calls are made on ad leads; and 
another big jump of sales per 100 calls made 
after the prospect has studied your catalog. 
Naturally, the cost per order goes down pro- 
portionately. 


Despite the obvious importance of the role 
catalogs play in the reduction of order costs, 
there is no intention on the part of the Sales 
Executives Club, or Sweet’s, to imply that 
catalogs are more important than advertising 
or personal selling. Good coordination of all 
three is essential to the reduction of order 
costs. 


Sweet’s is in the business of helping manu- 
facturers’ salesmen get more invitations to 
call. The Sweet’s district manager near you 
will be glad to show you how 1,550 manufac- 
turers use Sweet’s services in this connection. 


Or check the coupon for the free booklet 
which deals with the catalog procedure that 
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amplifies the power of industrial advertising 


and selling. 


‘*The more your catalog is used by potential cus- 
tomers, the more often your representatives will be 


invited to call!’ 


Sweet’s Catalog Service 


Division of F. W. Dodge Corporation 


©) 


Designers, producers and distributors of manufacturers’ 
catalogs for the industrial and construction markets. 


Dept. 88, 119 West 40th Street, New York 18, New York 


Atlanta - Boston - 
Dallas - Detroit - 
St. 


Buffalo - 
Los Angeles - 
Louis + San Francisco 


Chicago - Cincinnati - Cleveland 
Philadelphia - 


Pittsburgh 


This free booklet will help you see how you can get more 
potential customers to invite your salesmen to call. 
CO Free booklet, ‘Your catalogs—key to more orders at lower cost.” 


(Please have your district manager show me how industrial 
marketers get more orders through improved catalog procedure. 


NAME 
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STREET. 


Industrious Northeastern 
Ohio is a profitable area to 
sell. It teems with major 
markets. 


Cleveland, for example, 
has 20 important neighbors, 
each with its own daily news- 
paper. Marketing eyes are 
often blinded by the bril- 
liance of Cleveland, failing 
to see the sparkle of its 
neighbors, ten of which rate 
from 20,000 to 300,000 
in population: 


Akron surpasses Omaha. 
Youngstown tops New Haven. 
Canton exceeds South Bend. 
Lorain equals Dubuque. 
Warren surpasses Elmira. 
Massillon exceeds Beloit. 
Elyria tops Daytona Beach. 
Sandusky leads Hot Springs. 
Alliance equals Pocatello. 
Ashtabula exceeds Butler. 


In each of these cities... 
readers read local . . . and 
buyers buy local. 


The same is true in Cleve. 
land . . . where The Press 
reaches 7-out-of-10 homes on 
every buying day—in an area 
containing 1,500,000 people. 


The aa! 
Cleveland 
Press 


EXECUTIVE SHIFTS 
IN THE SALES WORLD 


Automotive Rubber Co., Inc. . . . 
William C. Enright to sales man- 
ager. 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
ee 

Two new v-p’s: Robert P. Uhl 
and Laurence O. Pratt. 


E. J. Brach & Sons . . . 
John L. Bricker to v-p in charge 
of advertising and merchandising. 


Brown Company . . . 
W. F. Gillespie, Jr. to sales promo- 
tion manager. 


Allen D. Cardwell Electronics 
Productions Corp. . . . 

Thomas C. Soby to advertising and 
sales promotion manager. The firm is 
a subsidiary of Chesapeake Industries, 
Inc. 


Clinton Foods Inc. . . . 

William E. Carey to national re- 
tail sales manager, Snow Crop Di- 
vision. 


Continental Radiant Glass Heating 
Corp. ... 

Charles E. Barnes to advertising 
manager and sales promotion director. 


Electric Regulator Corp. ... 
W. Hamilton Walker to sales 


manager. 


E.M.C. Recordings Corp. . . . 


Laurence B. Lueck to v-p and gen- 
eral manager. 


Family Weekly . . . 


Perry B. King to newly-created po- 
sition of merchandising manager. 


Fawcett Publications, Inc. . . . 
James B. Boynton to v-p and na- 
tional advertising director. 


Forbes Lithograph Mfg. Co... . 
John A. Bogart, Jr. to advertising 
and sales promotion manager. 


The Hart Manufacturing Co. .. . 
John F. Dreier to v-p in charge of 
sales, from sales manager. 


Hoffman-La Roche, Ltd... . 
John S. Fralich to v-p and manag- 
ing director. 


Icelandic Airlines, Inc. . . . 
Nicholas Craig to president from 
general manager. 


Jessop Steel Co.’. . . 
Samuel J. Clokey to asst. v-p in 
charge of sales. 


Kellogg Company .. . 

E. M. Leaver, v-p and sales man- 
ager, to Board of Directors; Lester 
G. Buchanan, national sales super- 
visor since 1947, to v-p and director; 
Howard M. List, advertising man- 
ager, to v-p and director. 


Walter Kidde & Co., Inc. . . . 
Truman Young to manager for 

market development; formerly adver- 

tising manager, Pyrene Mfg. Co. 


McCulloch Motors Corp. . . . 

Charles D. Allis to asst. general 
sales manager; Joe McKellar to man- 
ager of military sales. 


Meredith WOW, Inc. . . . 
Frank P. Fogarty to v-p and gen- 
eral manager. 


Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing 
we 5 

Kenneth J. Shea to v-p of sales, 
international division, from general 
sales manager, that division. 


Neptune Meter Co... . 
Wentworth Smith to v-p in charge 
of sales, from general sales manager. 


Newsweek... 


Terence B. H. Otway to advertis- 
ing manager, European edition. 


Norris-Thermador Corp. of Los 
Angeles .. . 

Thomas A. Linthicum to district 
sales manager, state of Ohio. 


Pioneer Suspender Co... . 
Moriz M. Dreyfus to sales opera- 
tions manager. 


Radio Corp. of America . . . 

Henry G. Baker to v-p and gen- 
eral manager of the new R.C.A. Vic- 
tor Television Division. 

Republic Aviation Corp. .. . 

Walter G. Bain to v-p and general 
manager. 


Seating, Inc. . . . 
W. C. Westberg to sales manager, 
from asst. sales manager. 


Alexander Smith, Inc. . . . 
Albert W. Metzger to advertising 
manager. 


Stewart-Warner Corp. .. . 

Bennett Archambault to president 
and a director of the corporation; 
formerly v-p and general manager, 
the M. W. Kellogg Co. 

Thatcher Glass Mfg. Co., Inc. . . . 

William R. Rifenburgh to sales 
manager, General Line Division. 
The Winslow Company, Inc. . . . 

Edmund L. Bataille to sales man- 
ager. 

Worthington Corp. . . . 

William H. Wheeler to sales man- 

ager, Holyoke Works Air Products. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Sunbonded 
DAY-GLO* 


lasts twice as long 


@ Now—vour outdoor daylight fluorescent advertising will TESTS PROVE 
keep its eye-stopping brilliance, its dynamic impact, for at | 
least twice as long as formerly, even under severe summer suns! DOU BLE SU N-LIFE 
Sunbonded DAY-GLO.® a new development from the 
laboratories of Switzer Brothers, Inc., the originators of day- Sub-Tropical Testing Service conducted exhaus- 
light fluorescent colors, is recommended for all outdoor 24-sheet tive tests on new Sunbonded DAY-GLO. They 
posters, banners, exterior bus and taxi cards and all outdoor proved that, even under blazing Florida suns, 


: ne Sunbonded DAY-GLO keeps its fluorescent bril- 
paper or cardboard advertising. 


é . liance at least twice as long as Regular DAY-GLO. 
You can now take the gamble out of summer showings by 


specifying new, Sunbonded DAY-GLO. 


(a ~\ ss TEST Sunbonded 
, DAY-GLO YOURSELF 


May we send you the DAY-GLO Twin Color 
Tester so you can test the long life of Sunbonded 
DAY-GLO yourself? It’s simple, and fun; you 
can make the test in your office. Address your re- 
quest. for DAY-GLO Twin Color Tester to: 


SWITZER 
BROTHERS, INC. 


“The First name in Fluorescent Colors” 


4732 St. Clair Ave. 
Regular DAY-GLO is recommended for all interior displays, direct Cleveland 3, Ohio 


mail, magazine inserts and outdoor showings of limited duration. In Canada: STANDARD SALES COMPANY 
4097 Madison Ave., Montreal 28, Quebec 


On an average day she sees 
4] 7V Commercials 


Some make a 
< bigger dent 


( than others 


YOUNG & RUBICAM, INC. 


ADVERTISING + New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
los Angeles Hollywood Montreal Toronto Mexico City London 


Marketing Pictographs 


Planned by the editors of Sales Management and designed by Hile-Damroth Inc. 


YOUR UNTOUCHED MARKET 


You are inclined to talk of 1953 as a boom year,.an overproduction 
year, the saturation year. You point to your sales figures for 1953 and 
use the superlatives “highest,” “biggest.” You talk about what you sold. 


Now look at what we did not sell (new) to the nation’s 47.5 million 
families, now spending 92-93% of their disposable personal income. 
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7] 6S 71% DID NOT BUY RADIO SETS 


85% DID NOT BUY TV SETS 


en ic en 
87% DID NOT BUY AUTOMOBILES 
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91% DID NOT BUY WASHING MACHINES 
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92% DID NOT BUY ELECTRIC SHAVERS 


1999999 


92% DID NOT BUY 


LISS IGG 


94% 
© DID NOT Buy VACUUM CLEANERS 
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BUY ELECTRIC RANGES ~ LJ 
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7% DID Nor 8 
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: ‘oom AR : CONDITIONERS 
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lf, in 1953, consumers could have been 
persuaded to spend at a rate comparable to 
normal pre-war years—when they spent almost 
95% of their income for goods and services— PICTOGRAPH BY 
more than $5 billion would have been added 
to last year’s “boom.” 


Designed by WILE DAMROTH 
6-15-54 
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there’s «BIG 
FOOD MARKET 


in Oklahoma 


To sell the families who buy the 
most food—use the newspapers that 
goes into the most homes... 


NATIONAL LINAGE 


0 OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 
uP 47” 


* 
— Owned and Operated by 


The Oklahoma Publishing Company 
The Farmer-Stockman 
WKY—WKY-TV Represented by Katz Agency 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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THE BIGGER, BROADER SUPER 


“More Appliances In the Pushcart,” said SALES MANAGEMENT'S Pictograph, 
earlier this year (Jan. 15). The same could be said for hardware, wearing 
apparel, garden equipment, housewares, drugs and toiletries. 

In fact, sales of drugs and toiletries in food stores are now at the rate 
of $510 million a year, compared with $340 million in 1952. 

Look how distribution patterns are changing in the health and beauty 
aid field. These records come from 1,265 individually operated and local 
chain super markets and superettes: . 


AFTER SHAVE 
LOTION 


COLD, COUGH 
REMEDIES 


FACE CREAM 


FOOT CARE 
PRODUCTS 


HOME 
WAVE SETS 


LAXATIVES 


NAIL POLISH 


PERSONAL 
DEODORANTS 


SHAVING 
CREAM 


TOOTH btisvies 
TOOTH PASTE 


TOOTH POWDER 


PICTOGRAPH BY 


Designed by MILE-DAMROTH” 
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84% 
90% 
89% 
: 95% 
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100% 
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Source: Progressive Grocer. New York, N. Y 
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THE RIGHT KIND OF SELLING 


LIFE can help you...as LIFE helps 


Mr. John F. McDaniel, vice-president and 
manager, marketing, Hotpoint Co., gives one 
of the many reasons why appliance manufac- 
turers rank LIFE first as a medium for both 
major and traffic appliances: 


$6In the highly competitive appliance industry, 
we feel that advertising in LIFE gives us ex- 
cellent impact for both our dealers and the 
consuming public.” 


Hotpoint advertising in LIFE reaches more 
prospects, because LIFE has by far the larg- 
est audience of any magazine that carries 
advertising. 


Mr. Howard Grinnell, salesman for General 
Electric Supply Co., Boston, Mass. gives the 
distributor’s viewpoint : 

$61 find that Hotpoint’s advertising in LIFE 
magazine does a real pre-selling job for our 
retail dealers. LIFE’s readership in the Provi- 
dence area creates better consumer acceptance 
for all Hotpoint products— which means more 
sales at our distributor level!” 


9 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20, N. Y. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


FOR THIS KIND OF YEAR 


HOTPOINT...all along the selling line. 


i 
i 


Mr. W. H. Slater, vice-president and merchan- 
dise manager of Haverty Furniture Company, 
Inc., Atlanta, Georgia tells what LIFE adver- 
tising means to a dealer: 

*¢The fact that home goods manufacturers spend 
more advertising dollars in LIFE than in any 
other magazine creates a demand for ‘Adver- 
tised-in-LIFE’ products. LIFE does apre-selling 
job which, inturn, makes our selling job easier.” 


Mr. and Mrs. Nicholas Churchill, 1 Lynn 
Road, Port Washington, New York tell how 
LIFE helped them equip their new kitchen. 


$¢Shopping the pages of LIFE we found exactly 
what we needed for the kitchen in our new 
house. The Hotpoint advertisement showed 
the appliances as they really are! Later, we 
saw these Hotpoint appliances featured in the 
LI*E Supplement which Marsh Appliance 
Center ran in the Port Washington News. We 
followed this up—and purchased our Hotpoint 
range, refrigerator and washer from Marsh’s 
during their LIFE promotion. That’s our story 
in a nutshell—LIFE all the way.” 


Every issue of LIFE reaches 
First in readership 11,880,000 househoilds* 


First in circulation in the United States. 
First in advertising 


*From A Study of the Household Accumulative Audi- 
First with retailers ence of LIFE (1952), by Alfred Politz Research, Inc. 


JUNE 15, 1954 


WHY SPOTTY DISTRIBUTION 
SAPS ADVERTISING STRENGTH 


The ultimate goal of manufacturers marketing But when a “national” product is available in, 
consumer products nationally is to achieve say, only 25% of local outlets, then isn’t this 
160% retail distribution. Many manufacturers advertising working against a 75% handicap? 
insist that their advertising reach every con- Take a look at these nationally advertised hard- 
sumer. In theory, the aim is to get universal dis- ware products and see how far they miss 100% 
tribution for both product and its advertising. »; distribution in the five New England states. 
NO. STORES 
PRODUCT ~ STOCKING BRAND % DISTRIBUTION ADVERTISING - 


FLOOR WAXES 


9 
BEACON 423 91% 9% } + 
FLOOR CLEANERS P - (20%)-- 4 
BEACON WAX REMOVER | °7° S0% i 


HOUSEHOLD INSECTICIDES 338 


o—~ : 
——{27%)} -—+ 


GULF SPRAY 
INSECTICIDE BOMBS q oe | ae 
GULF SPRAY —" 66% hee v ne 


HOME WORKSHOP 
POWER TOOLS 
BLACK & DECKER 


PAINTS 
KEM-TONE 


COOKING UTENSILS 
REVERE 


RUBBER GARDEN HOSE 


\ \ GOODRICH 
\ 


PLASTIC GARDEN HOSE 
KOROSEAL 


GRASS SEED 
SCOTT'S 


GARDEN. INSECTICIDES 
BLACK LEAF 40” 
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Sols Monagamenl 


Designed by WILE DAMROTH 
6-15-54 


(Based on 464 hardware stores, or 50% of New England total) 


WHY SPOTTY DISTRIBUTION SAPS ADVERTISING MARKET 6-15-54 


Source: New England Newspapers Advertising Bureau; Boston, Moss 
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Advertisement 


Food-Fixing Appliances...When are they Bought? 


Some appliances are clues to the family's food habits, as weil as important 
sales in themselves. Such are the food mixer, the home freezer, the elec- 
tric toaster. Today, as never before, it's the young families who have the 
children, buy the most food, acquire the most appliances . . . Lecause 
they have more mouths to feed, more needs to fill. 


Young, growing families . . . typical Modern Romances families . . . are 
the ones to sell, if you want to sell today. Latest Starch figures show the 
Modern Romances reader as 25.or younger in 47°, of the cases, and 
35 or under in more than two-thirds of all cases. They also show 78 
already married, and. 74°, with children in the home.’ The charts below 
alse based on Starch, show that these young women sare the ones who 
are buying now! . 


2 OF ELECTRIC FOOD MIXERS, HOME FREEZERS, ELECTRIC TOASTERS 


PURCHASED IN LAST TWELVE MONTHS 


OOD C ELECTRIC 
MIXERS FREEZERS TOASTERS 
Modern Romances i, 23.1% Fi 39.7% 17.3°0 
. ee Selves ae ; 
et = ’ _ 
Grocery Store Magazine “A” - pellclan 16.4 6- T=} 21.5 12:9 
Grocery Store Magazine ''B" eae 11.4 => - 26.1 ie) 
- —[—[——Ss_ a = a oe 
Grocery Store Magazine ''C" 14.6 | 29.8 12.2 
; aa, = se 
aes--] —— , 
Grocery Store Magazine ''D" a 20 14.7 = 269 13.2 
cl a oa 
Women's Servjce Magazine "A" 2 oo 11.4 ‘= 27.2 1 | 13,2 
1 : . d at eet - 
Ki ' 
\\ 3 ay \S\ 4) coat ' La 5" | 
Women's Service Magazine .‘"'B"’ = ih i\\s = 27.8 h2-2 
: oe —__—_—_ 
: Ty, |] ‘ 
Women's Service Magazine "C'' a 13.8 =| 24.8% 12.2 
? pee ett . 
tte 
Women's Service Magazine |"'D"' : alt + ti3 = 25.6 12.8 
[ a, es —J 
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MODERN ROMANCES 


America’s Youngest Married Waman Audience 


2 


DELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. - 261 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, 


N.Y. 


SELL YOUR CUSTOMERS FIRST? 6-'5-54 


SELL YOUR BEST CUSTOMERS FIRST? 


Ever divide your customers into two groups, (1) those 
who “have more,”’ and (2) those who “have less’? 
A Bureau of Labor Statistics study of the New York 
market does just that, to show why it is cheaper and 
easier to sell your best customers first. 


Two-thirds of all families in the New York metropoli- 
tan Area have less than average income; one-third 
of all families have more than average. 


It takes roughly 2,600 have-less families to equal the 
spending power of 1,000 have-more families. 


HERE‘S HOW A TYPICAL HAVE-MORE FAMILY OUTSPENDS, ANNUALLY, A HAVE-LESS FAMILY: 


Q [&- 


OLEOMARGARINE 


BREAKFAST SOFT DRINKS 
CEREALS 
$27.83 
ape 


$6.81 | 
HAVE MORE HAVE MORE 
FAMILIES FAMILIES 
$93.36 4 $81.20 
\e KITCHEN, 
COSMETICS 
| TOOTHPASTE, LApNORY 
$41.52 MOUTH WASHES EQUIPMENT SMALL ELECTRICAL 


EQUIPMENT 
35.14 
$33.01 
$ .78 
HAVE MORE HAVE LESS 
ae ae ee | 


DOES IT TAKE FEWER ADVERTISING DOLLARS TO PUT OVER THE “HAVE-MORE” SALE? 


PICTOGRAPH BY 


e. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
1951 study, assembled by The New York Times 


vesigaed by MILE DAMROTH 
6-15-54 


Color Advertisements | 
Get High Readership | a 7 0 0 0 
Sixteen color, five b-&-w , 


ads lead in ARF business 
paper study 


TOTAL 
Sixteen color and five black-and- 


white advertisements had highest | af NET 
readership in a study of the October, ; 


1953, issue of the Commercial Car Pu INCOME 


Journal, Philadelphia, a Chilton pub- 


lication. This study, the fifth in the 7. o. il IN THE 


Continuing Study of Business Papers 


made by National Analysts, Inc., for | 4a < 

Advertising Research Foundation, is | 22 te 

the first to cover a “controlled circu- | Pane a 

lation” business publication. fee CITY ZONE 
Others in this series, since 1948: | ay 

Automotive Industries, American 

Builder, American Machinist and 

Chemical Engineering. 
Of the 127 advertisements meas- 

ured in this 190- page issue, 74+ were ; 

in color and 53 in black-and-white. “Sadler g 


a 
i ie 
Ninety-eight percent of ‘qualified cs an ie THE RECORD 
. >, ¢ 


readers,’ the ARF reported, “remem- tt es @. 

bered having seen or read one or more vr ia NEWSPAPERS , 

of the advertisements measured, and ‘ #! Pa 

96% remembered having seen one or Ve 9° 

more of the full-page displays.” ae = COVERAGE é 
x af 
S ght 

Position Unimportant? fe 


Highest-scoring advertisement, with 
54%, was a black-and-white page for 
Permatex gaskets on page 1. Next in : 
rank was a three-color advertisement ix, i 
for Four Wheel Drive trucks o “a : 
third cover, with 530, tas id CIRCULATION 47,071 ‘Sa, 3 

Otherwise, ‘‘position’’ apparently CONSUMERS 123,500 eS: 
had little to do with extent of reader- SER, 
ship. The next highest-ranking black- 
and-white ads were a spread for Gen- 


ak Wiewele tate me See te 
ne Page lamps, pages 178-179, == THE TIMES RECORD | _= 


attracted 47%, and single . 
pages for Goodrich tires (page 53), 2 NEWSPAPERS Voenkn wend Rawowinvdas beetwamcole 


44%, and Wagner Electric’ recorders AT ONE COST THE TROY F RECORD 


(page 29), and White Motor trucks rome worn eid Yen Yeniedend 19 Burevntenn 


(page 57), both 41%. tyes thas Pita Taser Weer Gerwaan Ereckocs 
After Four Wheel Drive, the lead- == 
ing color advertisements: Griffin di- C = = 
rectional signals (page 35), 52%; or = 
ss 


spreads by Standard Oil of Indiana 
for motor oil (pages 134-135) and 
for Texaco lubricants and fuels 
(pages 6-7), both 51%, and a page 
for Bendix - Westinghouse _ brakes 
page 31), 49% 


( , 

The top-scoring Permatex ad 7 fe RE: ORD NEW p 
showed how to use three varieties of 
this company’s sealing compound in 


fleet shops. The layout included line THE TROY RECORD (MORNING) 


drawings and pictures of the product. THE TIMES RECO V 
The pictures scored 53%, the head- — 


line 38% and the copy 45%. TROY, N. Y. 


JUNE 15, 1954 
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OU can’t simply add people up like numbers. 

If you could, the couple in the cold-water flat 
could buy as much as millionaires in a mansion. 
And that doesn’t make sense. 


setter Homes and Gardens delivers 4-million fami- 

lies, which makes it one of the very largest of all 
man-woman magazines and a mighty advertising 
medium in any league. 


But, most important is who these BH&G millions 
are—how well-off they are—and in what mood they 
read. That’s what sets these millions apart from 
people exposed to other big media. 


Take two minutes now to consider this difference 
and you'll take a big step toward more productive 
advertising. , 


MONEYED PEOPLE IN THE MOOD 


The very nature of Better Homes and Gardens 
brings together millions of people with money— 
and puts them in a buying mood. 


Research it yourself, with a glance through its pages. 


millions does 


It’s obvious that BH&G is edited to preselect the 
alert, progressive families who believe home is more 
than a place to hang your hat. 80% of them, in fact, 
own their homes. Their incomes are high above 
average. Thus they have the means to lead richer, 
fuller family lives—and BH&G gives them the urge 
to do more than wishful thinking about it. 


This creative desire for high living standards is both 
as small as a cake of soap or a new dish for dinner— 
and as large as a new car, a new wing on the house 
or a vacation trip for the family. 


These families know they can get solutions to their 
problems in Better Homes and Gardens. That’s why, 
and only why, they read it—for buying counsel, as 
a buying guide. Issue by issue, cover to cover, they 
pore through BH&G for practical help on what to 
do, how to do it, and what to do it with. 


THE PRODUCTIVE CARRY-OVER 


Undeniably, a “how-to-do-it” article creates an 
entirely different mood from a “whodunit.” Obvi- 
ously, page after page of editorial on how to raise 


Serving 4-million families, screened for the BUY on their minds! 


Better Homes 


living standards puts people in a buying mood— 
a mood that no fiction, no political issue, no exposé, 
no entertainment program can establish. 


This is the mood they’re in when they see your 
advertising. Thus BH&G advertising pages are not 
interruptions of editorial. That’s why they work harder. 


That is why your advertising sells more—sells longer 
—in Better Homes and Gardens—line for line, page 
for page, minute for minute, dollar for dollar. 


Take any of the big media you can buy. Balance their 
circulations, their audiences, 
million for million and dollar for 
dollar. Consider whether even 
an extra million or so is worth 
the powerful plus-of BH&G— 
the buying mood of BH&G’s 
millions. 


Then you’re bound to consider 
BH&G’s 4-million families your 
primary millions—whatever 
you sell to the public. 


HAVE YOU EVER SEEN RESULTS LIKE THIS 
FROM ANY OTHER ADVERTISING? 


A leading food manufacturer 
ordered two gatefolds, selling 
cream cheese, to run in Sept. 
and Dec. 1953, BH&G. Soon as 
sales results came in from 
September, the manufacturer 
ordered three more—at approx- 
imately $74,000 per gatefold! 
The reason—results, of course! 
Look at this action: 


e Within 18 days, nearly 800,000 
women made one or more of 
the recipes featured in the ad! 


e Within 18 days, 1,880,000 


women either clipped the recipes 
in the gatefold, or stated their 
intention to clip! 


e And, speaking of lk:ng life—25 


weeks after the first ad appeared, 
the clipping total jumped by 
more than a half million! 


e Results are still coming in on the 


second and third gatefolds—and 
they’re even better than the first. 
Truly, here’s dramatic evidence 
of cream cheese sales by the 
trainload! 


NEVER FORGET—WHEN BH&G SAYS “THIS IS GOOD,” PEOPLE BUY! 


sand Gardens 


MEREDITH PUBLISHING COMPANY Des Moines 


owe 


Now | Ask, 
“What's Old?” 


It Sells More than 
“What's New?" 


How to Uncover Extra Live Leads 


Not long ago, when visiting an old 
refinery friend and good customer, I 
went through the usual routine of 
trying to draw him out on new 
projects his company was planning. 
The conversation yielded no leads 
that could be followed up by our 
salesmen. 

It didn’t seem right that a sizable 
refinery had nothing in mind for im- 
mediate needs. I had the same reac- 
tion at other oil refining and chem- 
ical plants, both large and small. I 
knew the overall picture was quite 
good and that long-range plans should 
enable us to sell our fair share—or 
more—of equipment. How could I 
jar these fellows ioose from their en- 
trenched habits of thought, make 
them think now about what should 
be done to improve quality and cut 
costs so we could sell them equip- 
ment? 

There must be a way... A new 
approach? .. . Thinking about it for 
several days convinced me it was 
really worth trying. But who'd be 
the first “guinea pig”? The answer: 
an old friend. If my idea flopped, my 


*Mr. Johnston's headquarters are in New 
York City. 
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BY L. C. JOHNSTON 


Vice-President and Sales Manager 


Brown Fintube Co., Inc.* 


standing with him wouldn’t be hurt 
as it would if I tried the idea on a 
new customer. Back I went to see 
my refinery friend. 

After the usual pleasantries, | 
beamed, “Say Al, what’s old?” 

“Huh? What?” 

“‘What’s old? You must have some- 
thing that needs replacing. What 
about equipment that’s served its time 
and should be retired to improve 
quality and flexibility, reduce your 
costs, lower maintenance and gener- 
ally make it easier for the operators 
to keep the plant on stream and pro- 
ducing efficiently?” 

“Why, we always 
those things,” he said. 

“Yes, that’s true,” I said. “But 
have you really thought of it in light 
of today’s conditions, tougher going, 
greater competition, and all that?” 

““Well—maybe not as seriously as I 
should have. Let’s see now—that old 
resid to crude exchanger on #4 still 
fouls up. Sometimes it has to be by- 
passed till shut-down time. Making 
up the difference in heat not re- 
claimed in the exchanger is costing 
us money.” 

It worked! He started chinking 
about what could be done to replace 
old equipment for a better end re- 


think about 


sult. From there it was only a matter 
of digging up the facts, correlating 
them, and studying the overall cost 
of making the change. 

Now I knew the idea was sound. 
I then concentrated on developing a 
smooth approach for the best use of 
“What's old?” 

Since this eye-opening incident, I 
have visited many customers with our 
salesmen and_ representatives. I’ve 
used the “What’s old?” approach at 
opportune times for studying the re- 
action. Invariably the result has been 
the same: The attention-getting state- 
ment almost startled some men, but 
they all jumped at the bait. 

“What's old?” is becoming a valu- 
able sales tool. Instead of telling our 
salesmen about it, I let them see it 
“in action” while accompanying them 
on visits to some of their better cus- 
tomers. I’ve been surprised at the re- 
action; it’s been the same wherever I 
traveled—north, south, east, or west. 
“What’s old?” works. 

Our salesmen quickly saw the 
value of making opportunities to use 
“What's old?” and the openings it 
gives them to review our strong sell- 
ing poiats and emphasize the need for 
action now. 

The End 
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WHAT IS 


Oil Marketing? 


1 


Moving oil to market, from the refinery product 
terminal to the customer, takes a lot of men, 
money and imagination. Today’s oil marketing 
machine is comprised of 1,200 terminals with 
929,200,000 barrels of storage capacity, 30,000 
bulk plants with 90,000,000 barrels of storage, 
27,155 miles of product pipe lines, 152,000 tank 
cars, 162,000 trucks, 188,000 primary service sta- 
tions and over 200,000 secondary gasoline outlets. 

Present ample availability of crude, refining 
capacity and transportation facilities add up to a 
supply situation that puts a tremendous respon- 
sibility on the marketing division of the industry. 
The oil industry will spend well over $500,000,000 
on capital expenditures for marketing facilities 
this year. It is predicted that 1954 will be the 


biggest year in the history of the industry in new 


service station building. Competition at the 
marketing level is keener than ever before. 

Of the 1,830,000 people employed in the oil 
industry, 1,100,000 of them are in marketing. 
Their activities are coordinated by the marketing 
management group in the major oil companies 
and by 15,000 wholesalers and independent 
jobbers. These men buy most of the equipment, 
direct the building, maintenance and operation 
of all facilities, and select the brands of non- 
petroleum products sold in service stations. 

Only National Petroleum News covers all the 
important buying phases of oil marketing edi- 
torially. Let us help you in planning your sales 
strategy to oil niarketing and let National Petro- 
leum News carry your advertising message to 
support and increase those sales. 


Send for copy of a new report entitled: ‘1954, Biggest Year on record for 
service station building’’ containing data on the service station market. 


National Petroleum News 


WOW 


A McGRAW-HILL 
PUBLICATION 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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What Made These Prospects Buy ? 


Southern States Cooperative's one-week Spring Sale 
upped sales 44%, this year over last, but one-third of the 
increase came in non-sale-price merchandise. Co-ops sell! 


BY T. K. WOLFE 


Director 


Volume Building Services, Southern States Cooperative 


People are buying, and they will 
buy from you if you make your ap- 
peal interesting enough. That is what 
Southern States Cooperative learned 
in a spring sale staged from March 
26 through April 3. 

Southern States Cooperative, Rich- 
mond, Va., is a farmers’ organization 
with 262,000 members. It manufac- 
tures feed and fertilizer, processes 
seeds, and purchases many other farm 
production supplies. Southern States 
distributes in its six-state territory 
of Delaware, Maryland, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia. The record shows that the 
farmers who use the services offered 
make only about one-fifth of their 
annual purchases of farm production 
supplies from Southern States—four- 
fifths are from other sources. 

The spring sale was one of the 
methods used to spur present custom- 


ers to step up their purchases through 
Southern States, and to secure new 
customers. It worked. 

The purpose of the sale was to 
divert trafic “our way.” Timing, of 
course, was all important. It was 
learned from a study of past years’ 
records that the period of greatest 
trafic through the stores of Southern 
States’ agencies was during the latter 
part of March and early April. The 
idea was to appeal to people when 
they were buying—not at some off- 
season period. Farmers buy heaviest 
in Southern States’ territory during 
the spring —and the peak buying 
period is March and April. 

Although this sale was held March 
26-April 3, 1954, it was planned in 
December, 1953. It was decided to 
offer 19 seasonal farm supply items 
at attractive sale prices — all items 
that would be in strong demand. 


“Why don’t you knock off this afternoon—! have a lot of work to do!” 


The organization’s 700 agencies 
were given an opportunity to par- 
ticipate and advance orders were 
taken. Five hundred agencies partici- 
pated. Buyers immediately began to 
contact suppliers to purchase supplies 
so that there would be ample inven- 
tories in the wholesale outlets for the 
retail agencies. Southern States guar- 
anteed delivery on all orders placed 
by agencies by February 15. Orders 
were accepted after this date but de- 
livery was not guaranteed. 

The “take-out” period of special 
items extended from March 1 
through April 3. 

The promotional material included 
repeated announcements and informa- 
tion in the organization’s ‘Service 
Guide,” a publication that goes to 
agencies. Cards, giving the ‘regular 
prices and the special spring sale 
prices of the 19 sale items, were 
mailed to agencies’ mailing lists—a 
total of 200,000 cards. The associa: 
tion’s house organ, ““The Cooperative 
Farmer,” which is mailed to all mem- 
bers, appeared just before the sale 
started and carried a four-page sup- 
plement giving description, pictures 
and prices of the specially priced 
items. 

Agencies were supplied with attrac- 
tive point-of-purchase material for use 
in advertising the sale at their stores. 
They were also furnished with news- 
paper mats for advertising in local 
newspapers. One-half of the newspa- 
per advertising cost was borne by the 
agency and one-half by Southern 
States. 

To create interest and attract at- 
tention, each person at the retail 
level, during the first three days of 
the sale, was asked to pin a dollar 
bill on his coat or jacket with a but- 
ton with a question mark on it. If 
and when the customers asked why 
the dollar bill was being worn, the 
salesperson was instructed to reply: 
“This is the kind of money you save 
when you trade with Southern 
States,’ or was to give them a card 
carrying the same message. 

The sale certainly resulted in the 

“traffic coming our way. ’ The vol- 
ume of spring sale items sold by 
wholesale warehouses from March 1 
through April 3 compared with the 
volume of the same items for a full 


12-month period ended June 30, 
1953: 


600 x 16 auto tires—same 
Auto batteries—3 times as many 
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“CANTON... An Important 


Metropolitan Market In 
Rich Northeastern Ohio” 


THE LONG GREEN: 
$500 MILLION 


THIS IS WHAT TO 
USE TO REACH IT! 


The Canton Metropolitan Area is a lush 
$500 million dollar market in which 
there are two highly urbanized com- 
munities besides Canton. The buying 
power of this market's 80,913 families 
tops the national average by 19%. 
These families spend 11% more on 


retail goods than the national. average. 


Another attractive feature of The 
Canton Metropolitan Area is the ease 
with which you can reach and sell 
it. The way to do it is in THE CANTON 
REPOSITORY — 100% city zone 
coverage . . . 75% total market 
coverage. 


THE REPOSITORY’s power in its 


market has made it 5th in the nation 
and first in Ohio in retail food 


like this: results. 


What food can do, you can do. 
But remember this — if you're 

not in THE REPOSITORY, you're 
not selling Canton! 


THE CANTON REPOSITORY 


A Brush-Moore Newspaper Represented 
Nationally by Story, Breoks and Finley 
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Calf-teria pails—4/5 as many 
Fencing pliers—3 times as many 
10-qt. galv. buckets—3 times as many 
Electric fence wire—same 
Paint—3 times as much 

Garden cultivators—40% more 
Garden rakes—80% more 

Coal brooders—2 times as many 
Chick feeders—3 times as many 
Freezer foil—60% more 

Dairy cleaner—80% more 

A comparison is not given for the 
other six sale items, as they were not 
handled previously. Sales of these six 
items were excellent. 

The idea, of course, was not to 
sell the specially priced items, as much 
as it was to sell other items carrying 
regular margins. Therefore, before 
and during the sale emphasis was 
placed on suggestion selling, especially 
the selling of related items. Agencies 
were sent lists of items most closely 
associated with or related to each of 


the sale items. And they were urged 
to set up individual displays showing 
each item and “what it goes with.” 

Leonard T. Cooper, the organiza- 
tion’s director of farm supply distribu- 
tion, who spearheaded the spring 
sale program, stated: “From the 
standpoint of the sale items sold, the 
sale was a terrific success. The vol- 
ume was phenomenal. But we are 
more interested in the volume of re- 
lated or additional farm supply items 
sold.”” He points out the volume of 
all farm supply items this March, 
compared with March, 1953, was up 
440>—a substantial increase. Of this 
increase, two-thirds was in sale items 
and one-third in items not specially 
priced. 

When queried as to the reasons for 
the unusual success of the program, 
Cooper summed them as _ follows: 
Early and sound planning. 

The End 
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Benefits for Everyone: 


208 colors and finishes. 


For shoppers: 


For dealers: Full line, less than $1,000 inventory, 6 ft. of wall space for display. 


“Paint-o-rama” is the new sales aid offered by Devoe & Raynolds Company 
Inc., 200-year-old paint maker in New York City, to its dealers. 


The customer selects a color chip, from the 10 rows containing 208 samples, 
which most nearly matches her decorations. She notes the key letter on the chip, 
finds it on the “Decor-matic’ dial, and dials for the three color schemes most 


suited to go with her base color. Structural Displays, Long Island City, created 


the display. 
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Only The 


Dallas News 
covers 


the Dallas 


Dallas doesn’t end at the 
city limit sign... nor does The 


Dallas News coverage neglect any part 


market of the rich, responsive 72-county 
market area that looks to Dallas, buys 


in Dallas, that visits with 


Dallas each morning through 


More people BUY The News...more 
The Dallas News. 


people READ The News...more people 
are INFLUENCED by The News than 
any other morning or evening 


newspaper in Texas. 


=== Ghe Ballas Morning 


100m YEAR IN DALLAS 


TEXAS’ LARGEST DAILY NEWSPAPER 
Circulation, 192,229 — Sundays, 200,701 


(Publisher's statement: March 31, 1954) 
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Why some 
newspapers 


are more 
successful 


than others 


A newspaper is a complicated thing. It takes 
a skillful and creative team to produce it—a 
team of editorial, mechanical and business experts. 
The newspaper which builds a better team of pro- 
ducers — and which enjoys more enlightened man- 
agement — has the combination needed to achieve 
success. The theory is simple enough. Putting. it 
into practice is somewhat more difficult. 


+ + + 


The man in the picture is one of the important 
reasons why the Los Angeles Times has achieved 
and maintained its position as the leading news- 
paper in western America. 


He represents the typical Times-Mirror 
employee — the average in age and length of 
service among the 2700 regular employees of The 
Times, The Mirror and Times-Mirror Press. 


Our typical employee is 38 years old. He has 
worked at Times-Mirror for a little more than 
8 years. His wage scale is higher than that paid 
for similar work elsewhere. 


Tucked into his desk at home are a number of 


The Times, which has served Southern California 
since 1881, is first by far among all the newspapers 
of western America . . . first by far in public service, 
in circulation and in advertising. 


documents which add greatly to his sense of 
security, and which help to explain why the Times- 
Mirror Company has the lowest employee turn- 
over in the industry. 


His life insurance policy carries a face value 
of $7,000 and contains double-indemnity and dis- 
ability provisions. 


A family health insurance policy covers the 
employee, his wife and children, guaranteeing 
weekly disability pay to him and furnishing 
family protection against many of the costs of 
diagnosis, hospitalization, surgery and doctor bills. 


The cost of both life and health programs 1s 
borne, largely, by the Times-Mirror Company. 


In the envelope labeled “Retirement,” our 
typical employee stores the pians for his future. 
Under the terms of the Times-Mirror retirement 
plan, he will receive $200 per month — over and 
above and distinct from his Social Security benefits 
—after retirement at 65. The cost of a compar- 
able plan, if he were to buy it outside his company, 
has been estimated at $20,607.19. Actually, 
because his is a group plan and because the com- 
pany pays more than half the cost, the employee 
pays about one-third of that amount, spread out 
in easy payroll deductions over the years. 


Standing to the average employee's credit is 
the sum of $933, his share of the profits of his 
company, allocated to him under the Times-Mirror 
profit-sharing plan. 


The average employee also enjoys a 3-week 
paid vacation, 8 holidays per year with pay, a 
modern cafeteria, low-cost parking in a company- 
owned garage, recreation rooms, a credit union and 
many other company-wide benefits and services. 


But most of all, the man who works for The 
Times feels that he is somebody; that his opinions 
count; that his ideas are wanted. He is part of 
the team producing the newspaper that is first 
by far in its field — thanks, to a large degree, to 
his efforts. Because he has a better job, he does a 
better job of helping to produce a better newspaper. 


LOS ANGELES é 


REPRESENTED BY CRESMER AND WOODWARD, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, DETROIT, ATLANTA AND SAN FRANCISCO 
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What Kind of Pay Plan for Men 
Selling $12,000 to $200,000 Units? 


Harris-Seybold, printing press manufacturers, discusses 
the philosophy and the plant for its 50 salesmen. Can you 
adapt these ideas on split territories, control of trade- 
ins, government contracts, special, big and small orders? 


BY EDWARD C. LUCEY 


‘The prime purpose of the Harris- 
Seybold Co. sales incentive compensa- 
tion plan is to encourage each of the 
50 salesmen in 15 district and branch 
offices to fight for the smal] and me- 
dium-size order, for which there are 
many prospects, as well as the big 
order, for which there are fewer 
prospects. 

“Base salaries,” according to the 
H-S plan book of explanation, “are 
intended to provide normal living 
requirements.” 

Result: an estimated 75% of each 
salesman’s income is salary. 


About 75% Salary 


“Incentive payments superimposed 
on this salary structure afford added 
remuneration for increased sales vol- 
ume,” the plan book says. 

Result : Some 25% of the salesman’s 
arinual income is his reward for extra 
effort. Naturally, the plan enables 
him to make more than 25%. That 
is a key part of the plan. 

‘The plan operates on the point sys- 
tem. The company establishes the 
number of points to be credited for 
the sale of each product. The num- 
ber of points actually used by H-S is 
not given in this report of the plan. 
From time to time additional points 
are allowed, to stimulate sales, on 
various products. 

Points are credited in this manner: 

When an eligible member of the 
field sales force sells a preduct in- 
cluded in the plan, points are assigned 
to him. At the time the product is 
shipped, the assigned points become 
earned points. 

If the product is to be delivered in 
the salesman’s home district the full 
points are assigned, except in terri- 
tories where points are pro-rated. 
When the product is sold in a given 
district, but delivery is to be made in 
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another district, assigned points are 
divided as follows for all sales except 
those to United States Federal Gov- 
ernment agencies: 


1. The man or district obtaining 
the contract receives 25% of the 
points. 


2. The man or district to which 
the machine is to be shipped receives 


75% of the points. 


When the product is sold to a 
United States Government agency, 
assigned points are divided as follows: 


1. When the order is taken, the 
delivery is made, and the product is 
used in one district or stored any- 
where for overseas shipment, the man 
or district taking the order receives 
100° of the points. 


Split Commission Plan 


2. When two districts are involved 
in the procurement of an order or the 
order is taken in one district for ship- 
ment and use in another district: 

A. The man or district taking the 
order receives 50% of the points. 

B. The man or district involved 
in additional follow-up receives 50% 
of the points. 


3. Wher two districts are involved 
in the procurement of an order and 
the product is shipped to and used in 
a third district: 

, A. The man or district making the 
initial contact receives 33 1/3% of 
the points. 

B. The man or district involved 
in additional follow-up receives 33- 
1/3% of the points. 

C. The man or district in which 
the product is used receives 33 1/3% 
of the points. 


*sales of 


Territories where points are pro- 
rated : 

In some cases where direct assign- 
ment to an individual salesman of 
total points for a sale is impractical 
because of local or temporary condi- 
tions, the points are divided on a pre- 
established percentage pro-ration basis 
among the eligible men in the terri- 
tory. On each order sent in, the quan- 
tity of points assigned to each par- 
ticipant in accordance with his pro- 
ration is noted. 

The policy applicable where pro- 
ration is in effect is that the percent- 
age division of total points among the 
eligible men is on a fixed and con- 
tinuing basis established by the dis- 
trict manager, authorized by the vice- 
president-sales, and stated in writing 
in advance to each participant. Any 
change in percentages for individuals 
requires the authority of the vice- 
president-sales and applies only to fu- 
ture sales, not retroactively or to cur- 
rent sales. 


Making Trade-ins Pay 


Points on trade-ins: 

In transactions where a trade-in 
becomes a part of the contract or 
sale, and provided the used machine 
is sold at a price of 10% (or more) 
above the costs applicable to it, con- 
sisting of the trade-in allowance, re- 
building, transportation, and other 
costs, the points for the new machine 
shown in “Schedule ‘A,’ column 
1,” apply. (H-S points are not 
published in this report.) Until the 
sale of the used machine has taken 
place, or should it be sold for less 
than 10% above the cost, the machine 
points shown in “Schedule ‘A,’ col- 
umn 3,” apply. In addition, the used 
machine carries its own incentive 
points as determined from the used 
machine point schedule. 

This procedurc for trade-ins and 
used machinery gales applies to all 
transactions whether made _ direct 
with a user or with a dealer. 

Premium points are not affected 


a by trade-ins. 


How are points used to stimulate 
f small and medium-size 
orders? 

Answer: A four-color press, priced 
at $200,000 may be worth 200 points. 
But a $20,000 press will not mean 
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“yee + OR EQUAL” 


WHAT DOES IT MEAN 
ON A SPECIFICATION? 


YOU May Consider Your Product Equal 
- Even Better - Yet LOSE THE ORDER! 


When the consulting engineer writes in the Specifications: “....shall be 
of XYZ make or equal,” who is the judge of what is “equal?” Certainly 
not the salesman representing another product. Not the contractor, for he 
must follow specifications and has no authority to change them. Not the 
client—except in those rare cases where an owner pays for advice then 
takes the responsibility for going against the advice he has bought. 

The ONLY judge of what is “equal” is the consulting engineer. If he isn’t 
sold, no sale. 


Here are actual and exact quota- “Fans shall be ‘W——,’ ‘X——, ‘Y——,’ 
tions (except names deleted) from ‘Z , or approved equal, similar in ar- 
Specifications governing recent con- rangement, characteristics, dimensions and 
struction of a large plant in New construction as given on the schedules.” 
York State: 


“All requests for approval shall be made “Convectors shall be X Co.; also X— 
to the Engineer in writing. The word Co. Forced Flow Heaters in the == 
‘approved’ where used in the specification vestibule, or other approved make. 
shall mean approved by the Engineer in 
writing.” 


“All valves in contact with acid or acid 
fumes shall be 144” X—— Co.’s No. xxx 
(or approved equal) flanged diaphragm 
valves, all iron, Y pattern, Neoprene lined 
¥g” thick extending full face of flanges.” 


“Manual Type Starter shall be X—— Bul- 
letin xxx, or approved equal.” 


“Protective Coatings shall be ‘X——,’ 
“ - , aS approved, and/or as 
designated herein for certain locations and “Bus Duct shall be ‘X——,’ ‘J-——,’ Y—— 
certain parts of the heating and ventilat- Company ‘K——,’ Z—— Electric Co., or 
ing system.” approved equal.” 


CONSULTING ENGINEER readers are responsible for over 90% of entire in- 
dustrial and civil work in the country, including new plants, expansions and 10 


modernization. Coverage includes consultants in mechanical, electrical, struc- 
tural, civil, mining and chemical engineering. 


SELL the MEN who WRITE the SPECIFICATIONS 


consulting enginee 


The Consulting Engineer’s Professional Magazine 


Published by Industry and Power Publications, 420 Main St., St. Joseph, Mich. 
Sales Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Chicago, Los Angeles 


Philosophy Behind the Pay Plan 


Says Ren R. Perry, vice-president-sales, Harris-Seybold Co., Cleve- 


land: 


“It’s the long haul that counts — and a man has to make enough to 
support himself properly while building for the long haul. At the same 
time, he should experience the character building atmosphere of being 
measured by results, even when the results are small at first.” 


Perry and J. C. Dabney, director of marketing, believe that no 
salesman in his business should be judged on what he does in a short 
time. He feels three years is about right. 


Harris-Seybold has no quotas for its 50 salesmen to meet. 


Before the Harris-Seybold plan was put into effect on May 1, 1953, 
the company had spent two years in developing it. But the pay plan 
was a key part of the “programmed management” developed by 


President George S. Dively. 


Harris-Seybold sales in fiscal 1952-53 topped $29 million, increase of 
$7 million over fiscal 1951-52. In 1947 sales were $12 million. 


only 20 points. More likely it will 
be closer to 50. 

The following is not a true-life 
example, but it indicates the plan 
for the pay-off to the salesman: 

A salesman whose year’s sales were 
concentrated in medium and lower 
price units books $750,000 in sales 
and is credited with 1,275 points. 
When value of each point is $1.75 
the salesman earns $2.23 incentive 
pay. This supplements his base salary 
of $7,500 per year. Total income: 
$9,731. 

When are payments determined ? 

Each six months, overall dollar in- 
centive funds are computed on the 
sales value of eligible shipments for 
the periods May 1 through October 
31 and November 1 through April 30. 
Shipments eligible for the funds in- 
clude all items in our regular product 
lines and also used and rebuilt ma- 
chinery sold in the United States and 
Canada, but exclude the following: 


No Pay Points 


Original allowances made on, or 
the purchase price of, used and re- 
built machinery. 

Repair parts. 

Postage stamp perforator service. 

Knife grinding and service labor. 

That portion of government orders 
for regular products (Harris presses, 
Seybold cutters and drills) which is 
in excess of $200,000 on any one 
order. 

That portion of contracts for spe- 


cial machinery not generally offered 
for sale which is in excess of $200,- 
000 on any one order. 

Defense or war orders on non- 
standard products including subcon- 
contracts. 

All inter-company shipments to 
Harris-Seybold (Canada) Limited, 
Toronto, Ont. 

Import duties, prepaid freight and 
similar ineligible items included in 
Harris-Seybold (Canada) Limited 
billings to its customers. 

Export shipments. 

Shipments to dealers (exclusive of 
used machines). 

Returns and allowances on ma- 
chinery—except where original ma- 
chinery was included in one of the 
categories deducted above. 

The dollar value per point is de- 
termined by dividing the total number 
of points earned during the period 
into a total dollar incentive fund. 
Separate dollar incentive funds are 
computed for machines and for sup- 
plies as classified in “Schedule ‘A’,” 
resulting in separate dollar point 
values for each group. For machines, 
the computation is on the basis of 
55/100 of 1% of the sales value of 
eligible machine shipments for each 
six months period, resulting in a ma- 
chine point value explained by the 
formula: 


Total Dollar Amt. of Eligible : 
Machine Shipments x .0055=Machine Dollar 


Total Earned Machine Points 7 °"t Value 


Background : The .0055% is not 
arbitrary. When the plan was started, 
the total number of product points 


earned by the salesmen was divided 
into an amount equal to one-third of 
the salaries of the men. Experience 
has shown that this figure has been 
almost exactly % of 1% of total 
machinery sales. 

To provide still more incentive the 
.0055% can be raised without upset- 
ting the plan. 

For supplies, the computation is on 
the basis of 2.5% of the sales value of . 
eligible supply shipments for the 
period, resulting in a supply point 
value explained by the formula: 
veSupply. Shipments x 083 =SupPly, Dollar 
Total Earned Supply Points 

The number of machine points and 
supply points earned by each partici- 
pant is then multiplied by the respec- 
tive dollar point values for the period, 
and the two are added to determine 
the amount payable to each partici- 
pant. 

When are payments made? 

Participants will receive as soon as 
practicable after the end of the semi- 
annual sales incentive period, invoice 
copies covering shipments on which 
they have earned points, together with 
a statement of the points earned and 
the dollar value of the points. Gen- 
erally, it is expected that payments to 
participants will be made in Decem- 
ber for the period ending October 31 
and in June for the period ending 
April 30. 


Effect of Retirement 


In the event of retirement, death 
or termination of employment for 
reasons other than misconduct, sales 
incentive compensation for points 
earned during the sales incentive 
period in which such event occurs 
will be paid to the participant or his 
estate. Thereafter, there shall be no 
further participation in this plan for 
the account of the employe. 

A participant discharged for rea- 
sons of misconduct shall immediately 
forfeit all of his interest in this plan. 

If the plan is altered or discon- 
tinued : 

The company expects to continue 
the plan indefinitely but necessarily 
reserves the right to amend, modify 
or discontinue it at any time. In the 
event it becomes necessary to termin- 
ate the plan, all earned interest of 
the participants stops on the date of 
termination. Such interest earned dur- 
ing the sales incentive period in which 
the termination occurs shall become 
fully vested and the company will 
distribute to each participant his ag- 
gregate interest in the plan at the 


next semi-annual payment date. 
The End 
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BSN supermarket reader 
needs ‘cop’ to direct traffic! 


Sales and merchandising events at Mohawk Super Mart, Detroit, Mich., 
are so well patronized they frequently require traffic policemen to direct 


customer movement . . . demonstrating the selling power— and buying 
power—of BSN-inspired, one-stop lumber and building material mer- 
chandise outlets. 


MouawkK is another of BSN’s 20,000-plus aggressive, sales minded dealer- 
readers who sell annually 88.2% of 8 billion dollars worth of building materials 
and home products. For example, in a recent garden promotion, Mohawk 
Super Mart sold 1,200 power mowers, 39,000 lbs. of grass seed, *: million ft. of 
hose, 2,000 hand mowers, 9,300 tons of fertilizer, and over 3,000 picnic benches. 


It is this kind of retailing that proves Building Supply News to be first in edi- 
torial performance; first in reader preferences; first in dealer buying and 
selling power... and, of course, first in advertising volume. BSN is the kind of 
magazine that produces results... because it is read by the kind of dealers you 


BUILDING 
SUPPLY NEWS 


5 South Wabash Avenue + Chicago 3 — 


... the FIRST dealer merchandising publication 


Stickin’ Around 
with KLEEN-STIK 
LABEL IT with KLEEN-STIK ! 


Labels have to do many jobs on 
many different products—and 
wherever the job is extra-difficult, 
dollars to doughnuts you'll find a 
KLEEN-STIK label! Take a look- 
see at some of the clever uses devel- 
oped for this slick, moistureless 
adhesive: 


In Season—ANY Season! 


To help dealers sell more candy at 
every holiday season, SIERRA 
CANDY CO. of San Francisco 
applies a fittin’ and proper KLEEN- 
Stik label to each box of the sweet 
stuff as it’s packed. Results: busy 
merchants have an effective seasonal 
display—but when the holiday’s 
past, they can peel off the label 
quick and easy, leaving a regular 
“un-dated”’ package! his good- 
lookin’ series of attachments was 
designed and produced for fast, 
automatic dispensing with an able 
assist from AL. BAILEY of EAST- 
MAN TAG & LABEL CO. A 


sweet job! 


Sound Off...Sound On... 


When sound engineers tape-record 
decibels and stuff, they often have 
to mark “‘start-and-stop”’ and other 
info on reels. AMPEX ELECTRIC 
CORP. makes it easy with a printed 
die-cut label, accurately calibrated 
to the nth degree. JI FORD, of 
Ampex’ Purchasing Dept., worked 


KLEEN-STIK, the modern se/f- 
stickin’ material with “‘built-in” ad- 
hesive. The technician simply 
p-e-e-l-s the backing and presses the 
marker in place. In case of changes, 
it’s “off with the old, on with the 
new” in seconds. “Sound” thinking, 
we'd say! 


Labels are just one category where 
KLEEN-STIK shines! This ever- 
stickin’ adhesive also makes super- 
selling shelf strips, bacx-bar pieces, 
bumper strips, die-cut displays, 
and loads of other P.O.P. See your 
regular printer or lithographer for 
stock, samples, and creative help— 
or write for our ‘‘Idea-of-the- 
Month” service—free. 


KLEEN-STIK PRODUCTS, INC. 


225 North Michigan Avenue « Chicago 1, Ill. 
Pioneers in pressure sensitives for Advertising and Labeling 


“Lost Sale" Quiz +24 


TACTLESS THOMAS ... The Rude Raven 


...takes unnecessary liberties while with the 


prospect. 


He loses sales because... 


a) . . . his lack of courtesy irritates the prospect. 
b) . . . he is too “chummy” with the prospects. 


c) . . . he is careless in using his presentation 
material. 


As you imagined (a) his lack of courtesy and flippant 
remarks made such a poor impression that many prospects 
wouldn’t even listen to Tom’s presentation. His “chummy” 
attitude and carelessness with his presentation were only 
indications of his lack of courtesy. 


As you know, courtesy always pays sales dividends. It pays 
to be tactful and sincere in anything you have to say. And 
remember if you do bring along something to demonstrate, 
always leave the prospect’s office as neat as you found it. By 
always being well mannered the prospect will be sold on you 
as well as your product. 


© 1954 William G. Damroth & Co. 


Editor's Note: Sixteen of these sales cartoon quizzes have been bound in a handsome, two- 
color, booklet titled "The Lost Sale.” Order your copies now. Prices: $1.00 per copy up to 
I! copies, 80c per copy 12 to 99 copies; 60c per copy 100 or more copies. Send ortler and 
check to Sales Management magazine, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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ni -|( ) Outdoor Advertising offers 


high circulation at low cost 

because it reaches America’s millions 

repeatedly, every day. 

Its short copy and full color 

deliver impact that sells automobiles— 

particularly if the subject is of prize-winning calibre. 


Proof? . . . Just watch the ForDs go by! 


convertible that outsells 


ForD 


ASK YOUR ADVERTISING AGENCY ABOUT OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 


outdoor advertising reaches the most 
people — most often — at lowest cost 


THE STANDARD GROUP OF OUTDOOR ADVERTISING COMPANIES 


MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


i 


=. 
WITH CIRCULATION LEADERSHIP 


9,019 City Carrier Lead 

4,025 ABC City Zone Lead 

4,080 Retail Trading Zone Lead 
39,543 Total Circulation Lead 


OREGONIAN 
DAILY LEAD 
OVER 2ND PAPER 


WITH ADVERTISING LEADERSHIP 


\ OREGONIAN 1,148,624 lines Retail Advertising Lead 
. LEADERSHIP 796,467 lines General Advertising Lead 
~. OVER 2ND PAPER 3,264,751 lines Classified Advertising Lead 
ene ee eee ee ty Year: 1953 5,431,792 lines Total Advertising Lead 


for 6 mos. ending Sept. 30, 1953; 
Media Records tota! advertising, 
less AW, TW and Comics, 1953 


ae 
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Keep your sales growing 


\ Brie 
<a 
with Oregon's growing newspaper the Oregoni an PORTLAND, OREGON 


226,445 Daily 


Largest Circulation in the Pacific Northwest 285,142 Sunday 


Represented Nationally by Moloney, Regan & Schmitt, Inc. 


How TV Ads 
Saved These 
Do-It-Yourself 
Buyers 


CAESCRETE 


Small-fry Prospects Think 
You're Too Big to Sell Them? 


Problem: to convince the small 
customer that a company that had 
been identified over the years as a sup- 
plier of big firms was interested in 
his orders. Solution: a consumer tele- 
vision program to sell, not an ordin- 
ary consumer item, but—concrete. 

The manufacturer: Jahncke Serv- 
ice, Inc., regional manufacturer of 
concrete, cement and sand. Jahncke 
over the generations had grown into 
the Deep South’s largest supplier of 
these products. Sales had been made 
largely to contractors. Now Jahncke 
wanted to tie in with the Do-It- 
Yourself trend. It designed three 
bagged dry mixtures (to which water 
is added) in handy homeowner sizes. 
In addition, it wanted to angle for 
the orders of handyman-mechanics 
who could use truck-delivered con- 
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crete for their weekend work. 

Jahncke, however, had become 
identified as a large manufacturer. 
Do-It-Yourselfers couldn’t see Jahn- 
cke as willing to make small sales. 

That was when Herbert Jahncke, 
concrete division head, and Russell T. 
LeBlanc, division sales superintend- 
ent, turned to television. 

“We were already reaching and 
selling the big users,” LeBlanc ex- 
plains. ‘““We had to develop a new 
selling pattern and a _ mass-selling 
method for the small customer. For 
the first objective, we turned to’ dis- 
tribution of our dry-mix bagged 
products through neighborhood hard- 
ware stores. They were packaged in 
4+5-pound and 90-pound sacks—real 
Do-It-Yourself sizes. In addition, we 
wanted to secure homeowner orders 


for truck-delivered wet mix.” 

Why television to sell concrete? 

LeBlanc points out that ‘“‘A lot of 
people wonder why such an expen- 
sive, widespread medium is used 
when all who view aren't immediate 
concrete prospects. 

“We have two answers. First, 
speaking theoretically, it’s our idea 
that everyone might be a prospect 
sooner or later, especially in these 
days of Do-It-Yourself repair work. 
More practically, however, we know 
we are right—results prove it. The 
TV show had brought about in- 
creased sales both of dry mix packages 
and of our ready-mix concrete deliv- 
ered wet by truck.” 

The video program is a half-hour 
of a professional ‘‘canned”’ detective 
show. During — the 
WDSU-TV_ announcers show in 
demonstrations how to work with 
concrete. ‘hey stress that Jahncke is 
interested in even the smallest orders. 
‘That's to overcome the feeling of 
many little contractors as well as 
homeowners that we don’t want their 
business,” LeBlanc explains. The End 


commercials, 
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If we had good sense, we’d raise our rates i 


4 to 5 million vacationists bring a billion dollar bonus 
into New England for WBZ-WBZA advertisers. 


Poconos and Atlantic seashore jammed from June to 
September with extra K YW listeners. 


Ss 


July, August and September retail sales beat Jan- 
uary, February and March in big KDKA market. 


WOWO blankets Indiana and Michigan vacation- 


Hy 
the Summer land . . . delivers-huge car radio audience at cross- | 


roads of. the nation. 

Most people vacation at-home in KEX Pacific West. 
800,000 in-coming summer vacationists are almost 
100% plus audience. 


because radio is so fast, any or all these bonuses can 
be yours with a phone call to the stations or to Eldon 
Campbell, WBC National Sales Manager, at Plaza 
1-2700, New York. 


WBZ-TV, Boston; KYW > WPTZ (TV), Philadelphia; KDKA, Pittsburgh; WOWO, Ft. Wayne; KEX, Poriland, Oregon 
Represented by FREE & PETERS, INC. 
444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


A Service for SALES MANAGEMENT SUBSCRIBERS 


Designed to save executive time and effort in selection of 
hotel sites for your meetings and exhibits. 


A complete service is yours—free for the asking—when you are look- 
ing for just-the-right site for your sales meetings, conferences, dealer 
sessions or traveling exhibits. This Meeting-Site Service operated by 
SaLes MEETINGS, the Part 2 quarterly of SALES MANAGEMENT pro- 
vides you with complete facts on hotels that can serve your needs, 


based on your own requirements. 


‘lo get complete facts on hotel facilities—including free color brochures 
~—simply write our Meeting-Site Service. Tell us when you plan to 
stage your meeting or exhibit, how many will attend, what regions, 
areas or cities you should like to consider and what facilities you re- 
quire. We will screen our files of over 700 hotels and send you a list 
of those hotels that have what you seek. You can then make your own 
selection. There is no charge for this service, nor are you under any 


obligation. 


If you are pressed for time, Meeting-Site Service can even clear open- 


dates for you with the hotel you select. This free service includes both 
metropolitan and resort hotels, and is available only to subscribers of 


SALES MANAGEMENT. 


Write: Meeting-Site Service, SALES MEETINGS, 1200 Land Title Building 
Philadelphia 10, Pa. 
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The Glassware Industry Learns... 


4 


WRAPPED IN GLAMOR — pictures like 
this, featuring budget glassware manu- 
factured by members of the Glassware 


Institute, were backdrops for nation-wide 
Glassware Jubilee. 
ware out of backroom and into displays. 


Object: Get glass- 


Don't Sell The Glass—Sell The Use 


When you can spark 2,000 outlets to pamper and promote 
a ‘nuisance’ item, you create excitement at retail. Here's 
how eight leading glassware manufacturers pulled it off. 


Here is the story of a sales gain 
unprecedented in the machine-made 
glassware industry. 

It is an important story because 
low-price glassware has traditionally 
been regarded as a nuisance item by 
many retailers. Some outlets look 
upon it as accommodation merchan- 
dise, difficult to handle and display. 

Since the application of a new con- 


cept in glassware merchandising one 


metropolitan store can report, for a 
five-day period, a sales gain of 25% 
over a corresponding period the pre- 
vious year. In one week a midwest 
store realized a sales increase of 20% ; 
a southern store claimed a sales spurt 
of 24%. 

Verified experiences of 2,000 out- 
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lets indicate the sales potentials of 
under - merchandise, _ popular - price 
glassware. 

Behind it is the Glassw&re Insti- 
tute of America. An organization 
representing eight leading glassware 
manufacturers, it has activated a 
program to create wider public 
acceptance of machine-made_§ glass- 
ware. 

The GIA objectives > 

1. Promote more effective mer- 
chandising methods at retail. 

2. Educate the public to the charm 
and practicality of moderate-price 
glassware, its new uses—and its little- 
known sanitary advantages. 

Most pressing problem facing GIA 
was to get budget glassware out of 


the back room into store windows 
and on interior display shelves. 

GIA believes more women will buy 
glassware if they can see it as it will 
appear in their homes; that full 
appreciation of it can be achieved by 
product-in-use presentation. 

This conviction led to the creation 
of the American Glassware Jubilee, 
an operation which marked the first 
retail nation-wide promotion by any 
segment of the glassware industry. 
The Jubilee was designed to serve as 
a week-long salute to this inexpensive 
commodity in terms of country-wide 
promotion—promotion which drama- 
tized the use of glass for table and 
kitchen. 

Before embarking con the Jubilee 
project, GIA tested its theories. The 
cooperation of a large outlet of one of 
the country’s biggest chain variety 
stores was obtained. The store’s man- 
agement reserved a choice window for 
the experiment. Displays of glassware 
in unimaginative stacks and mounds 
were eliminated. 
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WRITE FOR BOOKLET, 


“HOW TO SELECT 


VENDING DISPLAYS."’ 


H&D 


“SELMORS ” 


help 
shoppers 
help 
themselves! 


Result: 
more 
Sales 


Merchandise which formerly had 
been shown en masse now appeared in 
fewer numbers, tastefully arranged 
against a backdrop on which were 
featured blow-up pictures of the mer- 
chandise in use. 

During the week most items dis- 
played doubled in sales. Glassware 
delivery (available to customers buy- 
ing more than $2 worth) increased 
more than 50%. Throughout the de- 
partment it was a case of more sales 
—larger unit sales—per customer. 

If similar success could be exper- 
ienced in 1,000 or 2,000 stores, all 
levels of the machine-made glassware 
industry would receive the greatest 
sales impetus in its history. 

Point - of - purchase advertising — 
with blow-up pictures of budget glass- 
ware in use—could reverse dealer 
attitude and spiral consumer demand. 
With all possible speed, GIA officials 
reasoned, the dollar-and-cents value 
of this approach should be presented 
to dealers throughout the U.S. 


Display Kits Via Mail 


Thousands of variety stores (and 
department stores) received broad- 
sides announcing the forthcoming 
American Glassware Jubilee. This 
mailing piece presented the new con- 
cept of glassware merchandising and 
revealed the initial case history test. 

Principal feature of the broadside 
was the offer of a display kit—one 
which included eight blew-up photo- 
graphs (for backdrops), each repre- 
senting an item or collection of items 
by eight participating GIA member 
companies. 

Other sales aids included in the kit 
were a series of red, white and blue 
Jubilee pennants for window, wall or 
overwire and a huge banner (12” x 
22”) bearing the slogan “Glassware 
for Gracious Living.” 

Reverse side of the broadside 
alerted stores to the fact that now 
was the time to cash in on mounting 
consumer interest, sparked by the con- 
stant and increasing flow of GIA-. 
sponsored publicity. Feature stories 
from consumer and business maga- 
zines were reproduced — articles 
carrying such headlines as ‘‘High 
Style Glassware with a Low Price 
Tag,” “New Budget Glassware Adds 
Sparkle to Table.” 

Also there was the assurance that 
tne kit would include window. and 
interior display suggestions, radio and 
spot announcements, scripts, advertis- 
ing layout ideas and advertising mats 
for local newspaper advertising. 

Response to the broadside was im- 
mediate. In some instances the central 
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> 
of a Salesman”.. 


per Town 


is longer! 


with a rented car from 


NATIONAL 
CAR RENTAL SYSTEM 


i ife” is yer because there’s 
“Selling life” is longer ~ 
oun i to spend with customers and 
prospects. Personal transportation as 
unequalled for making local calls faster! 


On your next trip, ask your travel theeg 
ket agent or local member of NATIO. 
CAR RENTAL SYSTEM to reserve your 
car” at destination. From plane or ye 
step into an easy -driving, late mode > 
tip-top condition, filled with gas and oil, 
ready to go. . 
In principal cities here and abroad — 
enjoy doing business with NATIO 
members . . . independent businessmen 
with highest standards of service, cour- 
tesy and dependability. 

Try NATIONAL Service once ... you ll 
use it often for vacation, gg a 
emergencies or as a 3econd car for 
business or home. 


Fora 
National 


Courtesy Card 
write to: 


NATIONAL CAR RENTAL SYSTEM, INC. ¢ 1209 WASHINGTON, ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 
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city 


CHATTANOOGA, Tenn. 
CHICAGO, WW. 


EAST sr. Louis, mm. 
0, Texas 


ALE, Fia. 
€, ing 
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HOUSTON, Texa 
INDIANAPOLIs, ind. 
JACKSON, Miss 
JACKSON 

EY c 


e 
SEACH, Fia. 
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MIDLAND, Texa 
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RY, Ala. 
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SILVER SPRING, Ma. 
SPOKANE, Wasa, 
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TOPEKA, Kan. 
TRAVERSE CITY, Mich. 
TULSA, Oki. 
TUSCALOOSA, Ala. 
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offices of large variety chains sent 
lists of their glassware managers to 
GIA headquarters with requests to 
ship the display kits directly to their 
branches. Others sent advance notices 
on the Jubilee and new available 
display material to their branch 
stores with O.K.’s for all-out partici- 
pation. 

In preparing kits the Glassware 
Institute left all the display material 
undated, to permit stores which might 
have conflicting promotions to take 
advantage of the material at any time 
—and to use it for additional win- 
dows after their particular Jubilee 


event. This paid off because many 
stores did install additional windows 
and arrange interior displays in fol- 
lowing months. 

The experience of S. H. Kress in 
its New York Fifth Avenue store 
emphasizes the benefits of “Glamor- 
izing Glassware” and the ability of 
the product-in-use displays to sustain 
impulse sales. 

In October this store dressed a 
window with blow-up pictures, slo- 
gans, banners and a display of the 
various glassware lines carried in the 
store. Many of the items displayed 
had to be pulled out of the window 


"Knowledge of Retail Sales 
is Vital 

to Evaluate 
New England 
Markets! 


“Single out practically 
any market in New Eng- 
land and you'll find whole- 
sale-distribution channels 
so overlapping that a 
market’s retail figures... 
rather than wholesale figures 

. are the one reliable guide 
to sales potential,” says Theron 
L. Beattie, New England Re- 
gional Sales Manager for Sun- 
shine Biscuits, Inc. 


“That is particularly evident 
in the grocery field. For exam- 
ple, consider the Worcester, 
Massachusetts Market: while 
it is a sizable grocery distribu- 
tion center, three of its major 
grocery chains (First Nation- 
al, A & P and Stop and Shop 
with over 75 super markets) 
have wholesale headquarters 
outside of the Worcester mar- 
ket. Therefore, wholesale gro- 
cery figures for Worcester 
reflect only a portion of the 
market’s real worth. 


Theron L. Beattie 
New England Regional Sales 


Manager for Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. 


“The real yardstick for Wor- 
cester’s grocery volume is its 
Retail Grocery Sales . . . now 
in excess of $168 million annu- 
ally. Advertising and _ sales 
promotion are most productive 
when allocated according to 
a market’s Retail worth 
and not by disproportionate 
wholesale figures”. 

Local Level Knowledge is a Must 
for Top-Level Decision Making. 

@ This advertisement is 
published in the interests of 
fuller understanding of the 
Worcester, Massachusetts 
Market by The Worcester 
Telegram, The Evening 
Gazette, and The Sunday 
Telegram. George F. Booth, 
Publisher. Circulation daily, 
155,552; Sunday, 103,099. 


after the first day because of complete 
sell-outs. This was repeated every day 
the Jubilee window was featured— 
despite receipt of special rush orders 
from manufacturers for replacements. 

While it is the Kress policy to keep 
a special window no longer than a 
week, the Jubilee window had a run 
of four weeks. In the first showing 
no item displayed was priced higher 
than 29 cents, with the exception of 
a few glass oven and flameware items. 

The window which preceded the 
Thanksgiving holiday experimentally 
featured higher-price items. ‘These 
were serving trays and novelty pieces 
priced as high as $2.98. Sales on 
brandy inhalers, for instance, favored 
as gift items, were 10 times above 
normal. 

The fourth week of this store’s ex- 
periment with the promotion was 
staged in the normally slow week 
between Christmas and the New 
Year. Result: an increase of 25% 
in glassware sales over the same 
period in 1952 and a general increase 
of 7% for the entire glassware and 
crockery department. 


Evidence of Impact 


Endorsement of these merchandis- 
ing techniques by chain executives and 
department managers is reflected in 
such reports as: 

“Used full window of Jubilee ma- 
terial. Backed it up with companion 
counter feature. Results showed in 
good ole greenbacks.”’ 

“Sales records indicate Jubilee 
great success. ... Just the beginning 
of what can be done with glassware.” 

Additional evidence of impact is 
provided in the report of an executive 
of one of the nation’s largest variety 
stores: “We made regular studies 
of the window’s drawing power and 
found that an average of 12 persons 
per minute stopped to look at the 
merchandise. During the heavy traffic 
hours, like the noon rush, there were 
as many as 80 in five minutes—and 
those figures do not include people 
who slowed down to scan the window 
as they walked by.” 

Because GIA’s market develop- 
ment activities are continuing ones, 
industry-wide results can be only par- 
tially measured. However, GIA’s 
records show, for a five-month period, 
tumbler sales up 12.7% and an in- 
crease in total budget glassware sales 
of 4.8%. 

The Institute’s educational pro- 
gram is broadening public interest 
in budget glassware. For instance, the 
sanitary appeal is creating noticeable 
impact. 

Recent experiments, by University 
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The American Weekly creates KNTHUSIASM * 


You can net more sales when you capture the enthusiasm of your prospects. 
Week after week, The AMERICAN WEEKLY keeps at fever pitch 
the enthusiasms of over 9 million 600 thousand families coast-to-coast 


... delivers this huge buying power to advertisers who are in the mood to sell! 


“A 
MERICAN WEEKLY 
* ENTHUSIASM is interest raised to the buying pitch! 


THE AMERICAN WEEKLY, 63 VESEY STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. 
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CLEVELAND ARENA 


Famed Sports Center 


a 
CLEVELAND STADIUM 
Home of the Indians 
end the Browns 


Cleweland... 
Where Sports Are Big Business 


% BIG-LEAGUE BASEBALL 


The Cleveland Indians had one of the largest opening day 
attendances in either league... 40,421. 


The Cleveland Plain Dealer gives the first complete 
coverage on all games! 


%& PROFESSIONAL FOOTBALL 


The Cleveland Browns have been division champs every 
year of their 8 years in the game...reason enough for 
their tremendous following. 


The Cleveland Plain Dealer is always first in reporting 
Browns games since all are played on Saturday nights 
or Sundays. 


3% ARENA SPORTS EVENTS 


The famed Cleveland Arena rolled up better than 1,500,000 
attendance in the season just ended. 


The Cleveland Plain Dealer is first with all Arena sports 
news since all events are played at night... hockey, 
Golden Gloves boxing, tennis, basketball. 


YOUR ADVERTISING WILL REACH SPORTS FANS WITH MONEY 
TO SPEND IN THE PAGES OF THE CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER! 


CLEVELAND . 


PLAIN DEALER 


Sells the TOTAL Cleveland Market 


Cresmer & Woodward, Ine. 


New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Atlanta 


of Michigan researchers, show that 
glass, china and steel came out the 
cleanest, with 99% of the bacteria 
removed from: the glassware in a 
standard cleaning. The same test re- 
moved only between 55% and 84% 
of radioactive organisms from the 
plastic and aluminum plates. 

Glassware Institute of America 
also is advocating modern glassware 
collecting as a hobby. Feature stories 
are scheduled for women’s publica- 
tions telling how the trained eye 
can spot unusual or decorative glass- 
ware—sometimeés priced as low as a 
dime or a quarter. Emphasized is the 
fact that manufacturers must con- 
stantly add new styles and discontinue 
old ones; consequently an eye-appeal- 
ing piece within a very few years may 
become a scarcity and a valued “‘col- 
lector’s item.” 

Another idea being advanced is the 
use of certain types of glassware as 
gift wrappings. The Institute has 
evolved a series of suggestions and 
combinations of transforming glass- 
ware into containers for candies, fruit 
delicacies, cigarettes and plants. 


Special Appeals 


Multi-purpose glassware, GIA 
officials point out, has special appeal 
to young homemakers because eco- 
nomy of storage space is often as im- 
portant as a saving in money. The 
woman who favors glassware will 
find that she can eliminate many 
ordinary pots, pans and serving dishes 
once considered essential. 

Inexpensive, heat-resistant  glass- 
ware can save time and labor for the 
housewife. If she wishes she can 
utilize one dish for preparing, cook- 
ing and attractively serving a cas- 
serole, vegetable or dessert, cutting 
down the motions in transferring food 
from stove to table. 

Receiving attention from the GIA 
staff is the place of glassware in the 
sales operations of food and drink 
dispensers such as in hotels, lunch 
rooms and taverns. Here the accent 
is on feature stories in the publica- 
tions serving that segment of the food 
industry. For example, a_ recent 
article revealed (1) how the bar 
sales of one hotel rose when cocktails 
were served in a glass which drama- 
tized the size of the drink; (2) how 
a restaurant saw its sales soar when 
it introduced its special sundae in a 
tall pilsener glass. 

Members of this segment of the 
glassware industry recognize that the 
development of broader sales _hori- 
zons is essential to its growth. They 
see in GIA an important step in 
that direction. The End 
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WORTH WRITING FOR... 


Booklets, surveys, market analyses, promotional pieces 


and other sales literature useful to marketing executives. 


Future Markets for the Metal- 
working Industries: Report pub- 
lished by The Iron Age, which pre- 
sents estimates and trend predictions 
by such well-known authorities as 
Arno Johnson, vice-president, J. 
Walter Thompson Co.; R. W. Bur- 
gess, director of the Bureau of the 
Census; D. P. Reynolds, vice-presi- 
dent, Reynolds Metals Co.; H. W. 
Ketchum, acting director, Office of 
Distribution. Data include the gen- 
eral business outlook; population 
trends; the outlook for steel, alum- 
inum, magnesium, copper and _ti- 
tanium industries. Write to James 
Crites, Promotion Manager, The 
Tron Age, 100 E. 42nd St., New 
¥erk 17, NY. 


Soft Goods Super Market Clinic: 
Report detailing the discussion high- 
lights of the first meeting of soft 
goods and super market merchandis- 
ing executives held under the spon- 
sorship of McCall's magazine. A few 
of the problems they grappled with: 
How has the introduction of soft 
goods affected profits in super mar- 
kets? How have the operators han- 
dled the traditional markdown prob- 
lems of soft goods? Do super market 
operators located in shopping centers 
try to compete with specialty shops 
and junior department stores? How 
is the fixed price problem handled? 
Who carries the inventory? Write to 
George H. Allen, Vice-president and 
Promotion Director, McCall's, 230 
Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Test Town, U.S.A.: Market data 
for South Bend, Ind., published by 
The South Bend Tribune. Because 
it is typical of the entire country, the 
U.S. Government uses South Bend 
for important tests and studies. The 
U.S. Bureau of the Census used two 
South Bend area counties—St. Joseph 
and \larshall — to test and refine 
questions used in the 1940 Census of 
Population. The U.S. Health De- 
partment used it as the site of its war- 
time nutrition studies in 1942. Amer- 
ica’s Typical Family, selected by the 
Associated Press on the basis of Cen- 
sus data, lives in the area. Included 
in the data presented: market facts; 
map of the South Bend market; pop- 
ulation; buying power and income; 
retail sales; industrial employment; 
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newspaper and magazine circulation. 
Write to Clarence Harding, Public 
Relations Director, The South Bend 
Tribune, South Bend, Ind. 


1954 Industrial Market: A look 
at the problems which have to be 
solved in selling to industry today, 
presented by Stee/ magazine. First, 
there is a typical organization chart 
which shows why communications is 
the big problem and what the sales- 
man is up against when, because of 
specialization, purchasing involves de- 
cisions made and influenced at many 
points. This is followed by three case 
histories of industrial plants of dif- 
ferent sizes and sales volume. To get 
the answers to how to do an effective 
selling job Market Facts, Inc., 
searched out the buying influences in 
each plant: who determines the need 
for a product; who initiates action; 
who establishes specifications; who 
approves the expenditure; who selects 
the brand and source of supply; who 
places the order. Write to J. W. 
Zuber, Business Manager, Stee/, 1213 
W. 3rd St., Cleveland 13, O. 


Agriculture Market Factbook: 
Summary of livestock and livestock 
products production and farm income 
by state, published by The Ohio 
Farmer, Pennsylvania Farmer and 
Michigan Farmer. Data are arranged 
by subject and are presented in the 
form of tables, maps and_ charts. 
Write to Ernest E. Porter, Advertis- 
ing Manager, Capper-Harman-Slo- 
cum, Inc., 1013 Rockwell Ave., 
Cleveland, O. 


Davenport, la., and Quad-Cities 
Market: Market guide published 
by Market Data Associates for Dav- 
enport Newspapers, Inc. It includes 
major towns in the retail trading 
zone; population; family statistics; 
economic and labor conditions; re- 
tail, wholesale and service trade fig- 
ures; retail outlets and 1951 sales; 
wholesale and service trade break- 
down; Davenport wholesale direc- 
tory; Quad-Cities’ retail directory; 
manufacturers in Davenport and Bet- 
tendorf, la. Write Don Feeney, Na- 
tional Advertising Manager, Daven- 
port Newspapers, Inc., Davenport, Ia. 


Cost of Producing Orders in In- 
dustrial Markets: Booklet made 
available by Sweet’s Catalog Service. 
It reports the results of a_ recent 
Sales Executives Club of New York 
survey, in which executives respon- 
sible for sales in firms selling to three 
prime industrial markets — product 
engineering, plant engineering, ma- 
chine tool — were asked to estimate 
the number of orders per 100 calls 
under three separate conditions: cold 
calls, advertising inquiry follow-ups 
and calls made after being invited by 
prospects who have studied catalogs. 
Replies indicate that the ratio of 
orders to sales calls is highest when 
prospects have studied a firm’s cata- 
log and then ask the salesman to 
call. In the booklet there is space for 
the reader to check off his own an- 
swers to the questions. Write to 
Garwood Wolff, Sweet's Catalog 
Service, 119 W. 40th St.. New York 
1S; N.Y. 
r 

f This description of the free booklet, 
"Some New Data on the Cost of 
Producing Orders in the Industrial 
Markets,’ appeared previously in 
"Worth Writing For." We reprint 
it here for the benefit of those 
who might have missed it. 
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‘S) Sweet’s Catalog Service 


WHBF - tv 


CBS for the Quad-Cities 


is now operating on 
100,000 watts 


This maximum power covers 

_ the Quad-Cities and the sur- 
rounding trade area ... 
264,800 TV set owners 


LES JOHNSON, V. P. and Gen, Mgr. 


Chad 
WHEE :: 


TELCO BUILDING, ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 


favorite 


Mark of a Salesman 


The Lee dealer salesman who knows 
his product and his hat salesmanship 
explains to prospects that a: 


DEEP FULL FACE needs a medium 
height, full crown and that a wide 
snap brim, snapped full across is be- 
coming. 


SHORT FULL FACE requires a me- 
dium crown with a very slight taper. 
Brim should be flat-snapped and any 
tilt avoided. 


LONG SLENDER FACE takes a ta- 
pered moderate height crown, moder- 
ate width brim, well-rolled with a full 


snap to “fill out” the features. 


SQUARE FACE is softened with a 
rounded medium crown. A full snap 


brim or off-the-face hat is ideal. 


Oh, for An Idea That Will 
Stir Up Our Dealers! 


Frank H. Lee Co. has one. It's a packaged promotion 
called a Hat Clinic. Three noteworthy benefits. It attracts 
new customers, reaches many "no-hat"' men, offers oppor- 
tunity for brushing up the quality of retail salesmanship. 


Sixteen young men walked into a 
Los Angeles store one day. 

Each bought a hat, the first he had 
ever owned. 

A 60-year-old doctor shopping for 
a topcoat in a southern city reluc- 
tantly agreed to visit the store’s hat 
department. He came out with a 7% 
Long Oval model, announced it was 
“the first one that ever felt good on 
my head.” 

Unusual traffic and activity in the 
hat department of Filene’s in Boston 
recently prompted rival stores to 
“shop” the department to find out 
what was going on. 
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This pattern of sales activity has 
grown out of a series of Hat Clinics 
sponsored as part of its selling pro- 
gram by the Frank H. Lee Co. of 
New York and Danbury, Conn. Be- 
gun almost by accident two and one- 
half years ago, the clinics are now 
regarded by Lee and Disney outlets 
as “just what the doctor ordered” to 
bring health and prosperity to hat 
departments. 

About 30 clinics have been staged 
to date, with one in progress and 
several scheduled as this is written. 
Among stores that have held Lee Hat 
Clinics are The Hecht Co., Wash- 


ington; J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit; 
Mullen & Bluett, Los Angeles; F. & 
R. Lazarus Co., Columbus, O.; 
Rothschild & Sons, Inc., Kansas City; 
W. Filene’s Sons Co., Boston; R. 
E. Cox & Co., Forth Worth; and 
Younker Bros., Inc., Des Moines. 

This growth mushroomed from 
one of Lee’s exhibits, “How a Hat 
Is Made,” held by a West Coast 
store. Lee’s West Coast representa- 
tive happened to be on hand as 
“Special Hat Consultant” to the pub- 
lic. The event was promoted vigor- 
ously. Customers flocked in. Sales 
went up, and what is more they 
stayed up for many weeks. 

During the same West Coast trip, 
the Lee representative scheduled two 
more clinics. They, too, were success- 
ful. This eventually led the com- 
pany’s sales department to work out 
a “package presentation” including a 
selection of exhibit materials, sugges- 
tions for promotion and the services 
of a Lee Senior Salesman or other 
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putit ACA PS Gan Appa _ Press-Scimitar 


To sell Memphis 
and the Mid-South 


put it in CAPS 


The Tenth Wholesale Market of the nation—the South's largest trade area—is getting deserved 
priority treatment by increasing numbers of sales and advertising executives. There are two reasons. 


1—It is a rich and rewarding market. 


2—Two newspapers offer depth of responsive circulation at 
a voluntary combination rate that sharply reduces sales 
costs. 


Two Dailies and the South's Greatest Sunday Newspaper 


Ck P 
THE MMERCIAL ERB SPPEAL — MEMPHIS B&MRESS-ESICIMITAR 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPERS 
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— follow the lead of men’s and women’s-wear 

stores. Both place their greatest daily lineage in 
FULL ROP the Morning Courier-Express — and use additional 
COLOR space Sundays to reach the largest circulation in 
Available both the state outside of Manhattan. 


daily and Sunday TOTAL LINEAGE 1953 


for greater ‘ ‘soil 
. . * Daily Courier- unday Courier- 
impact in this "ae Express 


powerful Women’s Stores ....1,403,910 654,911 
newspaper. Men’s Stores 848,965 140,025 


COURIER 
mm, Fuffalo —yoress 
New York's 

Only Morning REPRESENTATIVES: 


ond Sunday SCOLARO, MEEKER & SCOTT 
Pacific Coost ~ DOYLE & HAWLEY 


SALES EXECUTIVES 


S-D research services are tailored to your particular needs. Any, or all, of 


these services are available to you: 


1. Nation-wide, regional or local interviewing. 
2. Expert sampling design. 

3. Tested questionnaire construction. 

4. Machine or hand tabulation. 


Unique features of S-D services include: 


a. 750 field interviewing employees all personally selected, thorough- 
ly and uniformly trained to S-D Surveys’ quality standards. 


b. 143 locally supervised interviewing staffs. 


c. All interviewers are hourly wage-earning employees under direct 
supervision. (Caution: Legal restrictions do not permit supervision 
of work contracted to free lance interviewers.) 


d. Liability insurance carried by S-D Surveys covers damage or 
injury claims arising from products on test or accidents by 
interviewers while working for S-D Surveys. 


When you are considering a marketing research survey we would be glad 


to discuss your project with you. 


Affiliated With 
Stewart, Dougall & Associates 


642 Fifth Avenue 


weiveys New York, New York 


INCORPORATED Plaza 7-2430 


representative as clinic consultant. 
Using Lee guides and materials a few 
stores have staged their own clinics 
without waiting for the Lee repre- 
sentative to arrive. 

As Lee sees it, the success of the 
program stems from two major fac- 
tors: (1) three out of five men wear 
hats that are “wrong” for them from 
the standpoints of comfort, appear- 
ance, or both; (2) many young men 
who have worn hats rarely, or not at 
all, feel “inadequate” to choose the 
right types for themselves. An audi- 
ence of such men is, in Lee eyes, made 
to order for a hat clinic. 


Benefits for Dealers 


Among benefits to stores the clinics — 
are credited with: 

1. Attracting new customers. The 
Lee company estimates that 60° of 
the men attending clinics are new 
customers; four out of five have not 
been hat wearers. 

2. Giving prestige to the store as 
a consultation center on good groom- 
ing for men. 

3. Creating publicity in local news- 
papers, radio and TV. 

4. Providing opportunities for the 
sales personnel to gain valuable train- 
ing in related selling techniques, fit- 
ting, and fashion know-how from 
Lee’s special representative. 

5. Extending business pick ups and 
gains for a considerable time after the 
close of the clinic. (Typical case his- 
tory: A midwestern store, holding a 
clinic two months before Easter in a 
poor-weather week, more than dou- 
bled the volume of the previous year’s 
peak—Easter week.) Most stores 
ask for return engagements; some are 
scheduling their third clinic. 

This is the way the plan works. 
An invitation to participate is ex- 
tended the store manager by tele- 
phone, letter or personal visit. If he 
accepts, he is asked to set a date for 
the clinic. (According to Lee, some 
stores like to hold clinics in a busy 
season, but an increasing number are 
using them to build volume in nor- 
mally dull seasons.) Once the date is 
set, the store manager sets his plans. 
Early planning is considered a vital 
ingredient for the event’s success. One 
of his first steps is to check on a spe- 
cial form the clinic aids he wishes to 
receive from Lee. These include: 

1. A 28-minute technicolor sound 
film, ““Mark of a Man,” tracing the 
history and romance of hats, taking 
the viewer on a “trip” through Lee’s 
Danbury factory and to a retail store 
where a salesman fits hats to three 
different types of faces. (Most stores 
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holding clinics schedule showings of 
the film at regular intervals; some 
arrange for its presentation on local 
TV stations: One large store held a 
film preview for its entire staff of 
1,000 employes the week before the 
clinic opening. ) 


2. “How Hats Are Made’”’ display 
kit, containing samples of fur, cones 
and leather, and posters and artwork. 
Stores as a rule arrange at least one 
tie-in window display. 


3. Oval set, consisting of three 
oval mahogany plywood disks—wide, 
medium, and long—designed to fit in 
No. 7 hats. These are adaptable for 
displays tying in with Lee’s advertis- 
ing theme, “Which size 7 hat do you 
wear?” Ovals, normally sold to deal- 
ers at cost, are supplied without 
charge for clinics. 


+. Mats, sketches and copy for 
newspaper advertisements ; glossy pho- 
tographs; radio and TV scripts; pub- 
licity releases. 


5. Booklets. One titled “Mark. of 
a Man” is an 8-page accordion folder 
based on the film of the same name 
and tells how to choose and care for 
a hat. The other, “How to be Right 
on Top,” is a 24-page illustrated 
guide to right hat choices. 


6. Gold Key special training course 
for store salesmen. Some dealers have 
planned clinics to coincide with 
presentation of diplomas to employes 
on completion of the course. 


Personalized Ads 


The store’s newspaper advertise- 
ments naturally play an important 
part in attracting clinic audiences. 
Consequently, copy is usually geared 
to emphasize proper hat fit. Some 
stores use Lee mats; others make 
their own adaptations of Lee quarter- 
and half-page layouts featuring illus- 
trations of different types of faces, 
and the various ovals. The message 
may be further personalized with 
photographs of the Lee representative 
assigned to the clinic and his promise 
that he will “advise and fit those of 
you who have difficulty finding a 
good-looking, comfortable hat.” 

To these special representatives go 
much of the credit for the success of 
the hat clinics. Referring to Harry 
Leahy, a Lee representative who has 
served frequently in this capacity, one 
dealer remarked, ““He’s the man who 
put holes in the hats’—holes, in this 
case, meaning gaps in the inventory, 
something every buyer or store man- 
ager views with equanimity. 

The End 
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Scene from the new Dun & Bradstreet 32-minute edu- 
cational and training film, “Of Time and Salesmen.” 
Jim Hassett (right) is about to explain to fledgling 
salesman Ben Philbin that hustling is fine if it’s based 
on planning that directs it where the potential for 


be 5 9 re | profit is greotest, 
rather go out 
and hustie’”’ 


The energy and enthusiasm of your salesmen are valuable assets 
of your company. 

And their value increases when salesmen are trained to con- 
centrate that energy and enthusiasm where the potential for profit 
is greatest. 

Dun & Bradstreet State Sales Guides provide the salesman with 
advance information that enables him to schedule calls first on 
the known best prospects in a town, dividing his remaining time 
among the border-line accounts and the “unknown quantities.” 

A good salesman can’t help producing better results from his 
daily hour or two of actual face-to-face sales interviews when he 
follows this plan consistently. 

For complete details of the use of Dun & Bradstreet State Sales 
Guides in sales planning, clip the coupon and mail it today. 


THERE’S A DIFFERENCE BETWEEN SPENDING TIME AND INVESTING IT 


| Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. Dept. 11 
| 99 Church Street 
| New York 8, New York 


Yes, we'd like to know more about State Sales Guides for sales planning. 
(] Please have a representative call. 


() Please send a copy of the booklet, “How to Get the Most Out of Your State 
Sales Guide.” 


(1 We'd like more information about the training film, “Of Time and Salesmen,” 
which we understand is available without charge and without obligation. 


| Name 
| 
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Company 


| City Zone State 
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One of the Best Sales Aids 


. from the retailer’s point of view is 
Archer-Daniels-Midland’s 54-inch-high cor- 
ner counter display. 


The first display, introduced in 1953, cost 
$500, but because the A-D-M promotion has 
been so popular the display now is self- 
liquidating ($4.19 to dealers). 


Colorful room portfolios are a key part of é é 


BE A 
; ‘ s 
the 1954 promotion. The week-end decora- | ‘ WEEK] ND 
' A te he , 
—- 


tor can look at photographs of room set- 


zines (the publications loaned the color 


tings, published originally in women’s maga- ; DECORA! kK 
” ins 


plates to A-D-M) and choose her colors. The 
retail salesperson, using a number system, 
then can duplicate the color from his stock. 
The system works for any brand of paint. 


Public Never Sees Our Product, 
But We're a Hit in “Do-It-Yourself” 


A-D-M sells lots of linseed oil to paint manufacturers be- 
cause millions of week-end decorators are spreading 
millions of gallons of paint. A-D-M's splashy promotion to 
consumers is for the benefit of the entire paint industry. 


BY THOMAS L. DANIELS 
President, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 


One of the most successful promo- the consumer dollar, has won the sup- 
tional ventures in the histcry of the port of paint manufacturers, dealers, 
paint industry was hatched in the painter-contractors and consumers. 
north woods at a sales clinic spon- By doing a merchandising job for 
sored by Archer-Daniels- Midland the entire industry, some pleasant 
Co.* things happened to A-D-M: 

An industry-wide paint program, 1. Our salesmen, who formerly 
aimed at getting a greater share of dealt almost exclusively with the 
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technicians for a company, had access 
to executives whom they previously 
were unable to contact personally, be- 
cause the executives were interested in 
the campaign. 


2. Paint manufacturers everywhere 
were eager to tie in with the cam- 
paign. They used thousands of dollars 
of advertising space and television 
and radio time. 


3. A-D-M_ linseed oil sales in- 


creased. 


*Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., headquarters 
in Minneapolis, manufactures no paint but it 
is the largest supplier of linseed oil to the 
paint industry. It is one of the "Big 3" in 
soybean oils, produces fatty acids and paint 
vehicles, and is the largest producer of 
marine oils, used in paints, 
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KENTUCKY 


IN LOUISVILLE 


BECOMES ONE OF THE NATION’S 


GREAT 
CONVENTION 
HOTELS 


Thanks to the construction of two great additions, 
the Kentucky Hotel now offers many facilities that 
are available in few if any other hotels in America. 


A new Exhibition Hall, a part of the second floor, 
seats 1500 people. The entire second floor is also 
available as a unit, containing 20,000 square feet, 
and is ideal for either one huge exhibit, or for many 
separate banquets, dances, cocktail parties, etc. 


Every foot of “convention space” in the hotel is 
air-conditioned — the lobby, the tremendous Exhi- 
bition Hall and many other varied meeting rooms, 
as well as a great number of bedrooms. 
in addition to all the facilities of the Kentucky, 
we also proudly offer the additional facilities of 
Louisville's famous Brown Hotel, owned and 
operated by our same management. 
No matter what sort of meeting you are planning, 
you will be amazed at the versatility of the Kentucky 
Hotel. Use the coupon for getting the complete 
description of our facilities! 
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The Kentucky Hotel 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Without obligation, please send me a copv of 
the Factbook as advertised in Sales Management 
for June 15. 


Name 
Organization 
Address 
City 


AND PICTURES ARE ‘‘WORTH A THOUSAND WORDS!’’ 
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4. National consumer magazines, 
the type doing a good job of selling 
in the home, not only gave us the 
benefit of their counsel but are ac- 
tively participating in the campaign. 

A-D-M conducts sales clinics each 
year at a northern Minnesota resort. 
We don’t permit any selling at the 
clinics but we encourage discussions 
among the approximately 60 paim 
manufacturers attending. Experts in 
merchandising, sales training, adver- 
tising and color are brought in to 
lead the discussions. 


One of the research experts we 
had invited noted the trend toward 
home improvements by the home 
owner. He also called our attention 
to consumer outlays for appliances, 
automobiles and housing. Then he 
cited the status quo in the paint in- 
dustry. 

The sessions that afternoon turned 
toward getting a more equitable 
share of that consumer dollar for the 
paint industry. 

Half a dozen manufacturers tossed 
out, for general discussion, the idea 


MIRACLE GREEN GRASS SEED 


s GROWING 


IN THIS TWIN’S YARD! 


There’s plenty of grass growing under this fellow’s feet! 


And much of it bears the name MIRACLE GREEN! 


Accord- 


ing to the 1954 St. Paul Consumer Analysis Survey, 3 out of 5 
people in the St. Paul “half” of the Twin Cities market buy 


grass seed 


. and 22.3% of them prefer MIRACLE GREEN 


. “more than doubling its preference of two years ago. It's 
no wonder MIRACLE GREEN is flourishing in St. Paul! 
MIRACLE GREEN has nourished this fertile market with a 


Vigorous advertising campaign in the St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer 


Press! 


Here’s what the Consumer Analysis Survey reveals: 


GRASS SEED PREFERENCE IN ST. PAUL 


Brand A 
MIRACLE GREEN 
Brand C 


Want to know how YOL 


the Twin Cities Market? 
Consumer Analysis Survey, 


1954 1953 1952 
22.5% 


29.2% 30.3% 
204 11.0 
12.9 12.6 


stand in the St. Paul “half” of 
Get your answer from the 1954 
(All interviews in connection 


with this Consumer Analysis were conducted between Jan. 4, 


1954, and Jan. 15. 


1954.) 


It is a comprehensive study 


revealing brand preferences and buying habits of the 404,000 
people who make the Dispatch-Pioneer Press their buying 


cuide, 
Consumer Analysis, Dept. D. 


of the unprecedented demand for this study, we must limit 


Contact your Ridder-Johns representative or write 


our distribution 


to national advertisers and their agencies.) 


DISPATCH 


Representatives 
RIDDER-JOHNS, INC. 


” & 8+00848 wtwsPrparen 


New York—Chicago—Detroit 


PIONEER PRESS 


Los Angeles—San Francisco 
St. Paul—Minneapolis 


of an industry-wide promotion. That 
started it. 

A-D-M’s advertising and merchan- 
dising staff went to work. A prelim- 
inary draft of the plans was com- 
pleted early last year and received 
approval from the paint manutac- 
turers approached. Then the acces- 
sory people, who make such things as 
paint brushes, rollers and trays, 
wanted to tie in with the promotion. 

Preliminary plans were reworked. 
We consulted the home magazine peo- 
ple. They not only assured us of en- 
thusiastic support but offered con- 
crete ideas. The campaign took shape 
along the line that “it is easy, fun 
and thrifty to be a week-end decor- 
ator.” 

The consumer portion of the cam- 
paign was called the “week-end dec- 
orator” movement. To give the cam- 
paign double-barrel effect, a separate 
barrage was prepared for the painter- 
contractor. 


Two-Man Teams 


As the campaign took shape, two- 
man teams from our sales and adver- 
tising departments went into 18 
cities to hold meetings with paint 
manufacturers and jobbers, to dis- 
cuss both phases of the effort. 

Approximately 275 companies en- 
dorsed the program. About 150 of 
them participated to the extent that 
they reshaped their own advertising 
plans to tie in with the new industry 
program. About 200 companies now 
participate. 

Various sales aids were utilized. 
For the “week-end decorator,” 
A-D-M_ provided, at cost, aprons, 
matching caps and bandannas, 
adorned with such slogans as “‘let’s 
paint the town”; “Whistle that Bris- 
tle—-Dream Boat” and “Man, dig 
that quaint paint.” 

The homeowner could get from his 
paint dealer a_ specially designed 
“week-end decorator” diploma for his 
wife, a “how-to-paint” booklet and 
other colorful aids, supplied by coop- 
erating paint manufacturers. 

The dealer also had available to 
him posters, display material, news- 
paper mats and a complete merchan- 
dising package. 

Special sales aids were made avail 
able at cost to the paint manufac- 
turers. A two-color, 12-page “how-to” 
booklet, for example, was available 
for 3% cents. Most of the retailers 
gave the booklets away with purchase 
of a minimum amount of paint. We 
guessed at how many booklets we'd 
need — 50,000 to 100,000. About 
350,000 have reached householders. 
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To launch the campaign, A-D-M 
purchased full-page advertisements in 
Better Homes and Gardens. 

At the same time we launched the 
second phase of the promotion, aimed 
at the painter-contractor. 

We attempted to help the con- 
tractor to help himself by becoming 
a better salesman and a better mer- 
chandiser. One of the most widely 
circulated pamphlets showed the con- 
tractor how to locate prospects me- 
thodically, make sales use of office 
records, make the proper follow-up 
and advertise through truck signs, 
window displays, job signs, newspa- 
pers, telephone directories and _ re- 
membrance items. 

There was a section on use of di- 
rect mail advertising and suggestions 
on how to quote job figures. 

We gave the contractor figures 
from a survey which show that 50% 
of the persons contacted wanted paint 
work done but didn’t have the money. 
The same survey discloses that, of the 
50% who have no money for paint 
work, 58% will buy a car during the 
next three years; 27%, new furni- 
ture; 26%, a refrigerator ; 24%, floor 
covering; 23%, television sets; 17%, 
a kitchen range; 16%, plumbing fix- 
tures; 16%, oil burners or stokers. 

Federal Housing Administration 
home improvement loan figures were 
obtained to show the contractor how 
loans for painting jobs could be re- 
paid at a few dollars a month. Paint- 
ing contractors became enthusiastic 
about selling painting jobs ‘‘on time.” 

The booklet wound up with a sec- 
tion on how to meet sales objections. 


Sales Films 


We put together separate colored 
sales film presentations for both the 
“week-end decorator” and the paint- 
er-contractor promotions but we fre- 
quently combined our approaches to 
paint manufacturers and jobbers in 
one meeting. 

About 60 days after the start of 
the campaign, with costs running 
high, we needed assurance. Some spot 
checks furnished it: 

@ The Seidlitz Paint and ‘Varnish 
Co., Kansas City, ran a test campaign 
in Wichita, Kan., among 10 retai! 
outlets and found that use of all 
types of media on a consistent basis 
resulted in an average sales increase 
of 37.6% in two and one-half weeks. 
Three of the larger dealers in 
Wichita found it necessary on two 
week-ends in the test period to em- 
ploy additional sales help to handle 
the traffic. 

@ Schuneman’s, a downtown St. Paul 
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department store, reported sales of 
paints and accessories jumped $100 
a day ever normal sales. A window 
display and a mannequin dressed in 
weekend decorator garb were used at 
the entrance to the Schuneman dining 
room, and 350 diners were detoured 
to the paint department. A number 
of paint, brush, roller, tape and other 
accessory manufacturers cooperated 
in special ‘“‘live’” demonstrations of 
their products. L. M. Bonham, paint 
buyer at the store, described the pro- 
motion as “the greatest thing ever 
done to sell more paint.’’ (This was 
despite the fact that the campaign 
was most successful in suburban 
areas. ) 

Considerably heartened, the sales 
and promotion departments at A-D-M 


increased their efforts. The paint 
manufacturers, and through them 
their jobbers and retailers, were bom- 
barded regularly with the “Paint 
Merchandiser,” a mimeographed sheet 
containing ideas for increasing sales. 
The “Merchandiser” emphasized that 
the volume of new business generated 
for a dealer depended on how thor- 
oughly he tied in with the national 
program. 

Some new sales ideas and many 
tested ideas were suggested. Dealers 
were urged to put out rollers and 
paint-filled pans so that customers un- 
familiar with them could learn how 
easy they are to use. The suggestions 
included a mayor’s proclamation on 
“week-end decorator” observance, 
newspaper publicity and pictures, tie- 
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the norfolk market 
with a one station buy 


Now, more than ever, WTAR-TV vastly 
dominates America’s 25th metropolitan 
market by phenomenal program ratings 
and maximum VHF facilities. With its new 
1049 foot tower and 100,000 watts power 
WTAR-TV is the only station that delivers 
your sales message to all of Tidewater, the 
entire eastern half of Virginia (including 
Richmond) and northeastern North Carolina. 
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ins with local personalities, a mass 
painting project and even such old- 
sters as “guess-the-bristles-in-a-brush” 
contests. 

In addition to the A-D-M adver- 
tisements in Better Homes and 
Gardens and the paint business publi- 
cations, manufacturers and retailers 
spent more than $100,000 on mats, 
posters and other sales aids by the 
time the campaign wound up its first 
five months. 

The magazine and newspaper space 
and television and radio time pur- 
chased by manufacturers and A-D-M 
brought that figure up to about a 
quarter of a million dollars. 

Some of the success stories justify 
the outlay by both A-D-M and manu- 
facturers: 

e The entire plan was passed along 
to dealers by Pabco Products, Inc., 
San Francisco, which mentioned in 
its brochure that Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co. engineered the plan. 

© Western Auto adapted a consider- 
able amount of the material to pro- 
mote its paints. 

® Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. 
utilized what it described as “excel- 
lent promotional selling tools” on a 
national television hookup. 


“Direct Action Window" 


The Cook Paint and Varnish Co. 
got results in retail stores in various 
parts of the country. From Omaha, 
the store reported that “where win- 
dow shopping had been almost nil, the 
display produced good results and sold 
accessory items” ; from Austin, Minn., 
“best direct action window we ever 
had”; from Kansas City, “aroused 
curiosity and sold quite a bit of job- 
bing items”; from Oklahoma City, 
“had calls from people driving by, 
which resulted in several sales.” 

Outside the industry, campaign ac- 
ceptance gained. E. L. Sullivan, vice- 
president of Better Homes and Gar- 
dens, called it “one of the most com- 
pletely worked out and usable paint- 
selling campaigns we have ever seen.” 

It is, of course, difficult to gauge 
the precise value of the campaign. 

We know that manufacturers re- 
ported vastly increased paint sales. 
Their continuing enthusiasm is proof 
of their belief in the campaign. 

We know that the free time and 
space given the campaign would run 
into thousands of dollars in value to 
the industry. 

The reception we're getting to our 
1954 version is proof for us that a 
merchandising campaign for an en- 
tire industry will pay off for an indi- 
vidual company. The End 
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Meet NSE's New Chairman... 


G. J. Ticoulat, vice-president, 
Crown Zellerbach Corp., San Fran- 
cisco, becomes “the new voice of sell- 
ing.” In July, he steps into chairman- 
ship harness for National Sales Exec- 
utives Inc., succeeding J. C. (Larry) 
Doyle, Manager, Sales and Advertis- 
ing, Ford Motor Co. Ticoulat was 
elected June 4 at NSE’s convention 
in Chicago, June 1-4. 

As NSE’s top officer, “Tic” will 
lead an organization of 179 clubs now 
dotted all over the globe. 

No newcomer to selling, Ticoulat. 

You could call him a paper man. 
Except for Army duty and govern- 
ment service during war periods, Tic 
has been selling, or expediting the 
sale of, paper and paper products. In 
1917, in fact, he started out with 
Crown Willamette Paper Co. A lot 
has happened since. He became a 
member of the Sales Managers Asso- 
ciation in 1929, a group now Known 
as San Francisco Sales Executives’ 
Association. In 1946 he became a 
director of NSE, and three years 
later he was elected vice-chairman. 

During the Korean fracas, Ticou- 
lat headed for Washington, D.C., 
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worked with the National Production 
Authority, became director of the 
Pulp, Paper and Paperboard Division 
of NPA. Later, the U.S. sent him to 
Europe, Canada and Mexico to nego- 
tiate for critical materials. 

After Korea, Ticoulat returned to 
the v-p’s desk at Crown Zellerbach. 
But he’d been both sales manager and 
manager of sales at C-Z. 

Married (two children, seven 
grandchildren), he hunts, fishes, golfs 
and raises cattle near his San Fran- 
cisco headquarters. 

Memberships? He’s vice-president 
of the executive committee, American 
Paper and Pulp Association ; member 
of National Distribution Council, 
Department of Commerce; distribu- 
tion committee, National Association 
of Manufacturers; San _ Francisco 
Rotary club; Olympic club; Orinda 
country club. 

NSE’s membership, 22,000 men, is 
a new high. Twenty local clubs 
joined NSE in 1953. 

For a report of action taken by 
NSE at the convention in the Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, Chicago, see SM 
July 1. 
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Like Advertising itself 
& — the new 1954 STANDARD 
ADVERTISING REGISTER is bigger, 
better than ever before — filled with the 
facts you need for hard competitive 
selling. 

Imagine — 14,000 leading advertisers 
with their 60,000 executives listed by 
title — the advertising agency handling 
the account — media used — amount 
spent—13,000 brand names! Yes, they’re 
all there ready for you to use in the new 
1954 “Red Book”. 

Better get the facts by dropping us a 
line on your business letterhead now. 
We'll take it from there and send you 
full facts fast! 

The Register Contai 
© The Advertiser, © Advertising Agency 
Address, Handling Account 
Capitalization * Account Executives 
ts with © Advertising Media 
Trade Names Used 
Corporate Executives © Advertising 
Advertising Manager Appropriations 
Sales Manager * Character, Extent of 
Printing Buyer Distribution 


THE AGENCY LIST 
Standard source of informa- 
tion about 3,000 U.S. and 
Canadian advertising agen- 
cies with data on their recog- 
nition, personnel, and over 
30,000 clients. Issued three 
times a year — the AGENCY 
LIST is part of STANDARD’S 
complete service or may be 
purchased separately. 


Write for colored il- 
Free lustrated booklet giv- 
ing full information about 
the STANDARD ADVERTISING 
REGISTER and Supplementary 
Services. It’s yours for the 
asking. 
NATIONAL REGISTER PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


130 West 42nd Street 333 N. Michigan Ave. 
New York 36, N. Y. Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Look What Gigantic Competition 
Did for a Spunky Second-Placer! 


Lucas Valley Dairy was contented with the No, 2 spot in its 
small market until Borden's sought a bigger share of the 
business. Two other dairies jumped in, too, but little Lucas 
Valley learned how to sell and now is tops in the area. 


Six years ago the management of 
Lucas Valley Dairy, an independent 
dairy distributing firm in San Ra- 
fael, Cal., was scared and gloomy. 
Massive “outside” dairy interests had 
moved in on “their” territory and 
were giving them rough competition, 
both on their wholesale and _ retail 
routes. 

Today, that same management is 
optimistic. President Robert Grady 
says: “It was the best thing that ever 
happened to us. It taught us how to 
sell.” 

The story of how Lucas Valley 
Dairy met the challenge has meaning 
for many hometown enterprises faced 
with the same situation. 

The territory north of San Fran- 
cisco in which Lucas Valley operates 
nearly doubled its population in the 
years following the start of World 


War II. No company had to exert 
special effort to show a steady in- 
crease in business. Lucas Valley 
Dairy, founded in 1933 with an out- 
put of a mere 40 gallons of milk a 
day, had grown tremendously during 
the first decade of its business life. 
But it lagged behind Borden’s, larg- 
est operator in the field. In wholesale 
distribution it ranked a poor second 
and stood hardly better in retail. 
Nevertheless the dairy was thriving 
and its owners, not concerned 
over second-place status, were con- 
tented to see it grow slowly and 
steadily. 

Then, in 1948, Golden State (now 
Foremost Dairies) and Marin-Dell 
decided to move in and make a bid 
for the growing business of the area. 
Lucas Valley Dairy found itself los- 
ing business—particularly the desir- 


too 


able store and restaurant trade — 
alarmingly. Investigation showed that 
the new competitors were really go- 
ing at it. They had large and ener- 
getic sales forces. They sent in crews 
of men who spread over the county 
ringing doorbells, canvassing stores 
and other dairy outlets, and get- 
ting their well-known, well-promoted 
brands into a rapidly increasing num- 
ber of homes and stores. 

Lucas Valley did two things, and 
did them fast: mobilized its sales 
force for a counter-attack; and com- 
menced an advertising “offensive” of 
unusual impact. 

Emergency meetings were held. 
Lucas Valley’s 20 driver-salesmen on 
11 retail and four wholesale routes 
were instructed to telephone in im- 
mediately, without waiting until 
checking-in time at night, if they 
lost an account or any proportion of 
their business. The route supervisor 
and the regular salesmen were to 
telephone in at stated intervals 
throughout the day. The moment 
word of any lost business came in, 
the sales department assigned the best 
available salesman to go out instantly 
and try to pick it up again. The most 
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Industrial sales 
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in the second quarter showed some 
improvement over the performance of the first quarter, 
mainly due to better business volume for the automobile 


and steel 


industries. 
that attained in the corresponding quarter of last year, 
as this SALES MANAGEMENT chart illustrates. 


The level, however, is still below 
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An accomplishment of 
29 years in publishing a regional 
magazine for the West 


MAY 1946 


MAY 1950 


ADVERTISING PAGES IN MONTHLY MAGAZINES MAY 1946 
MAY 1948 


MAY 1952 


TO MAY 1954 
MAY 1954 


Vogue (2) 331 
Harpers Bazaar 229 
Glamour 221 
Madamoiselle 209 
Charm 182 
Good House. 166 
Seventeen 154 
Popular Mech. 146 
Junior Bazaar 140 
Fortune 138 
Ladies H. Jnl. 134 
Popular Science 133 
Town & Country 132 
House Beautiful 132 
Esquire 123 
Yachting 122 
Motor Boating 115 
House & Garden 112 
Cosmopolitan 100 
Parents 99 
Field & Stream 99 
McCalls 98 
BH&G 98 
Outdoor Life 85 
W. H. Comp. 81 
Sports Afield 79 
American Mag. 73 
Motion Picture 73 
True Story 72 
Photoplay 71 
Banking 70 
Movie Story 69 
True Confessions 69 
Air Travel 68 
American Home 68 
Mechanics Illus. 68 
Modern Screen 60 


Sunmedt 59 


Vogue (2) 
BH&G 
Popular Mech. 
Madamoiselle 
Good House. 
Charm 

Ladies H. Jnl. 
House Beautiful 
Popular Science 
House & Garden 
Harpers Bazaar 
Fortune 
Seventeen 


Sum 


BH&G 198 
Good House. 190 
House Beautiful 173 
Popular Mech. 148 
Ladies H. Jni. 142 
House & Garden 138 
Popular Science 135 
Vogue (2) 130 
Seventeen 

Glamour 


Sumect 


BH&G 188 
House Beautiful 171 
House & Garden 152 
Good House. 148 


Sumect 147 


Suma 


BH&G 
House Beautiful 
Popular Mech. 


Nations Business 59 


(Source: Printers’ ink) 


Glamour 
Yachting 

Field & Stream 
Motor Boating 
Sports Afield 
McCalls 

W.H. Comp. 
Holiday 
Parents 
American Home 
Outdoor Life 
Town & Country 
Mechanics Illus. 
Cosmopolitan 
Esquire 

True Story 
Banking 
American Mag. 
Duns Review 
National Geo. 
Photoplay 
Womans Day 
Household 

True Confessions 
Amer. Rifleman 


Harpers Bazaar 
Charm 
Madamoiselle 
Fortune 

Motor Boating 
Yachting 
Holiday 

Field & Stream 
W.H. Comp. 
Outdoor Life 
McCalls 

Sports Afield 
Modern Industry 
American Home 
Parents 
Mechanics Illus. 
True Story 
Banking 
Esquire 

Town & Country 
Todays Woman 
Cosmopolitan 
Womans Day 
Photoplay 
National Geo. 
Household 
Amer. Rifleman 
True Confessions 
Ebony 
American Mag. 


Popular Mech. 146 
Fortune 143 
Seventeen 126 
Charm 125 
Popular Science 123 
Ladies H. Jni. 120 
Vogue (2) 120 
Modern Industry 109 
Holiday 97 
Yachting 

Glamour 

Motor Boating 
Madamoiselle 
Harpers Bazaar 
Parents 

McCalls 

Banking 

American Home 
Womans Day 
Todays Woman 

W. H. Comp. 

Ebony 

Living 

Mechanics Illus. 
Duns Review 
Outdoor Life 

Sports Afield 

Field & Stream 
Esquire 

Town & Country 
Family Circle 

Forbes (2) 

National Geo. 
Household 

Better Living 


Good House. 
Fortune 
Glamour 

House & Garden 
Popular Science 
Charm 
Seventeen 
Vogue (2) 
Motor Boating 
Ladies H. Jnl. 
Yachting 

Living 

Holiday 
American Home 
Madamoiselle 
Field & Stream 
Duns Review 
McCalls 
Harpers Bazaar 
Banking 
Outdoor Life 
Sports Afield 
Parents 

Town & Country 
Mechanics Illus. 
Family Circle 
Flower Grower 
Womans Day 
W. H. Comp. 
Ebony 

Forbes 
National Geo. 
Esquire 

Amer. Rifleman 
Household 
Better Living 
Nations Business 49 


For 56 years Sunset has been published in the West. For the last 
25 years, it has been published as The Magazine of Western Living— 
since February 1929, in fact. The first years were not easy; but in 
every issue advertisers and readers have found its pages a sound 
investment. As publishers, we know that our advertisers are impor- 
tant partners with our editors in giving a complete service to our grow- 
ing number of readers. SUNSET readers must purchase products to 


do things our editors write about. The confidence of readers in the 
editorial content and the significant sales reaction from advertising 
pages have resulted in SuNsET’s ranking among the top magazines 
in every Printers’ Ink monthly report. Our thanks go to those com- 
panies and agencies who have helped to make SUNSET the first re- 
gional magazine in publishing history to carry more pages of adver- 
tising in the same issue than any other monthly consumer magazine. 


LANE PUBLISHING cO. 


Publishers of Sunset Magazine & Books 
MENLO PARK, CALIFORNIA 
L. W. Lane, President 
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a there’s an easier way 
to reach military buyers 


If you find it difficult to tell your story to the officers who 
make the buying decisions for the 3!4 million consumers in 
the U. S. Armed Forces, here’s the simplest, most direct way 
to reach them. THE MILITARY MARKET, the trade paper read 
by Armed Forces purchasing personnel everywhere, carries 
your ad into the offices of all the buyers for this 8 billion 
dollar consumer market. 


With its guaranteed monthly circulation of over 15,000, THE 
MILITARY MARKET carries your ad to more military buyers 
than any other military merchandising publication. 

Edited by an experienced trade paper staff, THE MILITARY 
MARKET offers practical news, features and editorial com- 
mentary which guarantee thorough readership. 

Take this opportunity to present your product to these men 
who can get you into this huge, profitable market. 


HIGHEST readership among military buyers * MOST coverage per ad dollar 


4 Military 
me Marke! COE Circulation Guarantee: 15,000 per month 


THE MILITARY MARKET 


The Monthly Magazine for Military Buyers Everywhere 


N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 
publishe'rs of 


ARMY TIMES - AIR FORCE TIMES - NAVY TIMES - AIR FORCE DAILY, The American Daily in Europe 


NEW YORK: 41 East 42nd St . LOS ANGELES: 6399 Wilshire Blvd 

CHICAGO: 203 N. Wabash Avy . SAN FRANCISCO: Monadnock Bldg 

PHILADELPHIA: R.W. McCarney, 1015 Chestnut St. © BOSTON: John Hancock Bidg 
ATLANTA: Weaver, Inc. 1447 Peachtree St. N_E 

LONDON © FRANKFURT © PARIS © ROME © TOKYO e« CASABLANCA 


intensive counter-attack was concen- 
trated on the profitable wholesale 
business. 

Every afternoon at the close of the 
working day, both groups of sales- 
men met to compare notes and plan 
the next day’s work. Grady observes : 
“We had those drivers fighting mad.” 

Simultaneously, the advertising 
broke. The message, repeated in vari- 
ous ways was: “Lucas Valley Milk 
Is Fresher—Because It’s Local.” Con- 
sistently ‘Freshness’ and “Local” 
were tied together. Implication for 
between-the-lines readers was that the 
milk of the “invading’’ companies 
might be as much as a couple of days 
old when it reached the store or the 
doorstep. The argument was a good 
one because the new competitors had 
no bottling plant in the county. 
Marin County, on the other hand, 
is a dairy producing area. 

Shooting over the shoulders of 
consumers to grocers and other busi- 
ness people in the area, the advertis- 
ing also stressed the significance of 
local ownership. 


No Deaf Ear 


The driver-salesmen in their sell- 
ing activities, the regular salesmen in 
their calls, used the same arguments, 
reinforced with facts and figures on 
pertinent .subjects, such as: “Who 
pays the local tax bill?” “The money 
Lucas Valley Dairy makes is being 
kept and spent in the county.” Most 
of the grocers and restaurant owners, 
themselves independent local business- 
men, responded to the arguments. 

The effect of the immediate 
counter-attack was spectacular: The 
“invaders” were fought to a stand- 
still. But the sequel is even more in- 
teresting. From running a complai- . 
sant second to Borden’s, Lucas Valley 
forged ahead until it was well in the 
lead. In the past six years Lucas Val- 
ley has not once let up on its adver- 
tising; nor on its selling. 

Today, the dairy can report a 
150% sales gain in its wholesale 
business. Grady points out that this 
was not necessarily taken away from 
competitors. The area has continued 
to grow in population at the rate of 
about 10% a year. But the point is, 
the “invaders” were after that new 
business—and not only failed to get 
it, but lost some that they had. 

But Grady observes: “We see no 
reason fo. local firms to give up in 
despair when they are faced with big- 
time competition. Actually, they have 
the advantage—if they will se// and 
advertise their advantages. This seems 
to us to be true in every field, not 
just ours.” The End 
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Selling to industry? Stand firm. Make no 
commitments on your advertising schedules 
until you see 


TIME’s 
Continuing Study 


of Executive Audiences 


The most authoritative study of executives’ read- 
ing ever attempted. 


Cuts through the jungle of little statistics. 


Gives a clear-cut view of the 


2,348,676 men who manage America’s Industry 


This huge audience is represented by a huge 
research sample, unprecedented in size, a sample 
of 100,000 executives in all—making this re- 
search more inclusive, more conclusive, more 
informative than any such survey ever before 
attempted. 


Research organized, supervised and conducted 
by Erdos & Morgan Research Service. 


Preliminary report Aug. 15: 
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Hiring This Year's Graduate 


(Continued from p. 37) 


Placement Program into operation 


July 1, 1952. 

Each year a recruiting schedule is 
set up for corporate executive scouts 
to visit engineering 
schools in the country, from Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology to 
California Institute of Technology. 
During interviews with young gradu- 
ates they muster up all the salesman- 
ship they can to impress the young- 
sters with the increasing importance 
of technology in our American econ- 
omy and to point out the opportuni- 
ties for better trained young men and 
women in the industrial field. 

Worthington products are mechan- 


representative 


ical in nature; nevertheless, manage- 
ment is interested in placing all grad- 
whether mechanical. 
electrical, civil, chemical or industrial 

graduates who plan a career in the 
machinery manufacturing field. Grad- 
uates who majored in physics, mathe- 


uate engineers, 


business administration are 
also considered. “Basically,” ‘Thomp- 
son explains, “all engineering curri- 
cula are the same. The first two years 
of study are almost identical. We con- 


matics oO} 


Engineers 


sider all graduate engineers because 
they are all taught to think through 
a problem. They are taught to organ- 
ize their thinking and that is why we 
can use any one of them, no matte 
what their fields are. 

“For example, generally speaking, 
if we recruit a chemical engineer, he 
will go into sales and application. 
With his knowledge of chemistry, he 
can go into chemical industrial plants, 
textile mills, paper and pulp plants, 
food processing plants, petroleum re- 
fineries and similar plants and intelli- 
gently solve their problems and ad- 
vise in application of our products— 
much more so in many cases than can 
a mechanical engineer. A civil engi- 
neer is equipped to do excellent sales 
and application work in solving prob- 
lems in water supply, sewage, drain- 
age and irrigation. And so on. 

“Because, in the future, more top 
executives of industry will come from 
the ranks of engineers than from any 
other ranks,” Thompson claims, ‘the 
positions we are ‘human engineering’ 
to fill are junior engineering posts 
through our Basic Placement Pro- 


gram leading to top ranks in research 
and product development; engineer- 
ing; manufacturing, purchasing; sales 
and application e1gineering; adver- 
tising and sales promotion and field 
service engineering. 

“Particularly is it important to re- 
cruit engineers for the sales manage- 
ment of the future. Within the next 
10 years many of our sales executives, 
district sales managers and top senior 
salesmen will be up for retirement. 
And because all our sales depend on 
men trained in application engineer- 
ing, it is important that we provide 
all prospective sales engineers with a 
sound background for development. 
At present we cannot foresee any let- 
up in demand for young engineers 
who are good timber for sales and 
application engineering.” 


Advertising is continuous . . . 


It provides for advertisements in 
approximately 35 college engineering 
publications such as The Purdue 
Engineer, Georgia Tech Engineer, 
Iowa Engineer, Rice Engineer and 
publications issued by Princeton Uni- 
versity, Cornell University, Ohio 
State University, University of Wis- 
consin and numbers of others. 

The current advertising program 
features photographs of graduates 
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who have already joined the Worth- 
ington family and their reports on 
the engineering projects in which they 
are now happily participating. 

Two-page advertisements are also 
run in Career, an annual guide to 
business opportunities for young grad- 
uates, published by Career Publica- 
tions, Inc. (See Human Side, page 
22.) These advertisements present in- 
formation about the Worthington 
Corp. and the diversification of its 
products and activities. This is fol- 
lowed by illustrated case histories of 
young graduate engineers who are 
already placed in permanent positions 
in the Worthington organization, to- 
gether with a reproduction of the 
chart shown on page 36. The adver- 
tisement which appears in the 1954 
issue of Career has this caption for 
the chart: “When you're thinking of 
a good job, think high—think Worth- 
ington.” 

Worthington has 16 domestic and 
12 foreign plants and affiliated com- 
panies. Products include heavy engi- 
neered mechanical apparatus in the 
hydraulic, power and heat transfer 
fields; 14 major product lines includ- 
ing pumps, turbines, steam plant 
auxiliaries, engines, compressors, air 
conditioning and refrigeration; 6 con- 
struction equipment product lines, 
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and mechanical power transmission 
equipment. Net billings for the cor- 
poration’s products amounted to over 
$144 million in 1953. 

The markets for these products are 
on four major fronts: public works, 
industry, business and the home. 


The horizon is wide .. . 


Although the program is given over 
primarily to training young graduates, 
that is not the end in itself. It is 
only part of a broader program to 
continue indefinitely. “For example,” 
‘Thompson points out, “it is important 
that men who have been with Worth- 
ington for some time continue their 
development regardless of their pre- 
vious schooling. Participation in spe- 
cial and graduate study, professional 
and civic activities and internal com- 
mittee work is encouraged. 

“Our experience proves that no 
training or development program is 
efiective unless the progress of the 
individual is critically examined at 
regular and frequent intervals. This 
means that as a man increases his 
value in technical competence and 
assumption of more responsibility, he 
should be rewarded with upgrading 
and salary increases. 

“It is important to Worthington 
that each man is happy in the work 


he is doing. It is the prerequisite for 
high morale in such a complex or- 
ganization as ours is. The cost of 
excessive turnover after placement 
would be prohibitive. What’s more, 
the engineer prospect field is highly 
competitive. Top prospects will not 
stay with a company that does not 
assign them to projects in which they 
can use their talents to the maxi- 
mum.” 

That all means, Thompson goes on 
to explain, that any recruitment and 
placement program must be flexible 
enough to provide several avenues of 
approach to assure the success of each 
recruit. When a man of unusual po- 
tential and demonstrated competence 
has come to a deadend in one assign- 
ment, he should be considered for 
some other assignment within the or- 
ganization, in which he can fully 
utilize his mental capacity. At Worth- 
ington he is transferred from one 
plant, division or department to an- 
other until he is happily placed. 


Training and orientation . . . 


It is in two parts of six months’ 
duration each—an intensive year-long 
course. Recruits spend 80% of their 
time in overalls, getting practical fac- 
tory floor experience in five Worth- 
ington plants. The remaining 20° of 
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time is spent in orientation confer- 


ences and in the classroom. 


Who makes the most complete line of The first six months .. . 


After the junior engineers have 
reported to corporate headquarters in 
Harrison to meet members of the 
Worthington management team, their 
training time is scheduled among vari- 


: ~ » Ps _ AP. Ge | ous plants. Last year this was five 
4G | } 4 Ke Xk weeks at the Buffalo, N.Y. plant; 
=e , » mA A Ad. three at Wellsville, N.Y.; four at 


Holyoke, Mass., and 13 at the Har- 
risou plant. Objectives are to. . 


1. Study products made in each 


¥ i) 4 ~¢ plant. 
~ * a 2. Study corporate and plant man- 


agement policies. 


3. Give trainees and plant and 

a> corporate management a sound basis 

oax for deciding where subsequent train- 

ad ing should be taken at which 

plant or corporate level in the cases 

of trainees who are interested in 

sales, organization engineering or 
business assignments. 


Ww) The trainees gain production ex- 

( arty fet? ) perience by working on test floors in 

| research departments or on commer- 

. cial test floors. In some cases it is 
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lem in one of the engineering depart- 
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“When attending college,” Thomp- 
son explains, ‘‘student engineers do not 
have to calculate the problem. They 
draw their designs from a given set of 
facts. At Worthington the trainee has 
to develop the facts himself and basic- 
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ally analyze the problem before pro- 
ceeding to design a machine part such 
as a crank shaft or a valve spring. 
The problems we ask him to solve 
are intended to develop his ability to 
first define the problems, then bring 
technique and experience to bear in 
their solution. His solutions yield use- 
ful technical information and serve as 
a means for management to evaluate 
his work.” 

About 20% of the trainee’s time 
in each plant is given over to orienta- 
tion conferences conducted by plant 
heads and corporate executives. Sub- 
jects range all the way from plant 
history and organization, application 
engineering in headquarters sales and 
district offices, purchasing and ac- 
counting organization, to what made 
America great, human relations, busi- 
ness ethics, leadership qualities, to 
patents and legal problems. 

“Assignments for trainees at the 
end of the first six months’ training 
and orientation period are given 
careful thought,” Thompson empha- 
sizes. “With consideration for the 
individual trainee’s preference, our 
policy is based on the needs of the 
respective plants and corporate de- 
partments. The number of available 
trainees, too, determines the extent to 
which the initial personnel require- 
ment of specific activity can be met. 
Equitable assignments for available 
trainees in proportion to their re- 
quirements are also a factor in select- 
ing engineers for the second six- 
months’ training.” 


The opportunities are broad . . . 


Each trainee is given broad oppor- 
tunities to decide which engineering 
field will be best for him—in which 
one he is most likely to succeed. 

“For example,” Thompson points 
out, “if a trainee seems to waver 1n 
making up his mind whether to go 
into sales engineering or into organi- 
zation engineering, we have found 
that a self-evaluation test included in 
a booklet, ‘““Your Career in Selling,” 
authored by John M. Wilson (vice- 
president, sales, The National Cash 
Register Co.) and published by Na- 
tional Sales Executives, Inc., is suc- 
cessful in helping him to decide 
whether he will succeed in sales en- 
gineering. It has proved so helpful 
that some time toward the end of 
the first six months’ training all 
trainees are given a copy to check 
without being told that it is a test 
for prospective sales engineers. Among 
the statements to check are: I’d 
rather deal with things than with 
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people; I would like to be a college 
teacher; I enjoy bargaining when I’m 
buying something; I like to have a 
definite salary. 

“Tt’s surprising how it works. So 
far every man whose test showed he 
would succeed in Sales, elected Sales 
as his choice. 


The second six months . . . 

The objectives are to: 

1. Study the products, organization 
and sales engineering activities of one 
plant or one corporate department in 
which the trainee prefers to complete 
his training. 

2. Provide the management of the 
selected plant or corporate depart- 
ment with a basic background to in- 
telligently decide what will be the 
trainee’s permanent assignment at the 
end of the 12-month training period. 

Training courses in each plant or 
corporate department are conducted 
simultaneously. The nature of the 
programs is the responsibility of the 
individual plant or corporate man- 
agement. The trainee studies the en- 
gineering, manufacturing, research, 
test, sales and other activities of the 
plant or corporate department to 
which he is assigned. For example, 
this is what is required of a trainee 
who has decided to go into sales en- 
gineering for his permanent assign- 
ment: 

Because Worthington management 
considers sales engineers top-level 
prospects for future executive posts, 
the trainee who is assigned to Sales 
has to go through the most thorough 
of all courses. 

It is the general policy of Worth- 
ington to assign all candidates for 
sales engineering to a headquarters 
product division or to a district office 
for a period of two and a half to 
three years to gain application engi- 
neering experience. Geographic and 
product preference indicated by the 
trainees is observed to the extent com- 
patible with the need, such as: ad- 
vertising and sales promotion in Har- 
rison; air conditioning and refrigera- 
tion, Harrison; Centrifugal Pump 
Division, Harrison; Compressor Di- 
vision, Buffalo; Construction Equip- 
ment Division, Plainfield, N.J.; En- 
gine Division, Buffalo; Export Di- 
vision, Harrison. 

Approximately one year after as- 
signment as an application engineer 
these men participate in a 13-week 
sales and application engineering pro- 
gram. This includes classruom work 
covering every Worthington activity 
from manufacturing functions, adver- 
tising, credit and collections, purchas- 
ing, to sales interviews and merchan- 
dising functions. Before prospective 
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sales engineers complete this course, 
they have to pass rigid tests in activi- 
ties pertaining to sales in each Worth- 
ington plant in which they had their 
first six-months’ on-the-job training. 

After completing the extra 13- 
week course, they return to their re- 
spective district offices or to the Prod- 
uct Sales Division to complete their 
experience in application engineering, 
under the supervision of district man- 
agers or heads of the Product Sales 
Division. After completing this train- 
ing they are given permanent assign- 
ments in one or the other of these 
three sales departments — according 
to their preferences and aptitudes: 

Domestic Sales: Responsibility fo: 
application engineering and sales rep- 
resentation in district office territories 
—which involves sales of products 
and development of customers’ re- 
quirements. 

Foreign Sales: Responsibility for 
engineering application and sales rep- 
resentation in foreign countries and 
territories of the United States, as 
well as all other functions performed 
in domestic district sales offices. 

Headquarters Sales: Act as liaison 
between district sales offices or for- 
eign representatives, manufacturing 
and engineering departments—involv- 
ing application of corporate products 
to customers’ requirements and assist- 
ing in negotiating business. 


How the program is administered .. . 

Worthington’s Personnel and 
Training Department, headed by 
Thompson, is responsible for the 
administration of the over-all re- 
cruitment and placement program. 
Thompson primarily has the role of 
co-ordinator, working with the men 
who conduct the training courses in 
the various plants or corporate de- 
partments. 

A subcommittee is in charge of re- 
cruiting technically trained personnel 
for the corporation, cooperating with 
representatives of the various plants. 
Plant heads are encouraged to re- 
cruit whenever their positions may be 
strong locally; however, plant and 
corporate recruitment is carefully co- 
ordinated to maintain effective rela- 
tions with colleges and universities. 

The subcommittee participates in 
planning and supervising all training, 
cooperating with plant heads, thus 
functioning as a working partner not 
only of the plant heads, but of Co- 
ordinator Thompson. 

“It is important to recognize the 
position of the plants in administering 
the program,” says Thompson. ‘Since 
a plant manager is responsible for all 
that goes on in his plant, it is obvi- 
ous that the plant organization has 
a heavy responsibility in accomplish- 
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ing training objectives and in super- 
vising trainees. 

“For example, assume that a 
trainee at one of our plants, during 
any part of the program, conducts 
himself in such a manner as to cause 
serious trouble with the foreman. The 
plant manager has the right to de- 
mand immediate withdrawal of the 
trainee from training activities. If 
the difficulty is of extreme propor- 
tions, he has the right to terminate 
the trainee’s employment—presuming, 
of course, that the trainee had had 
some individual named as his super- 
visor to do everything feasible to have 
him correct his mistakes and operate 
smoothly.” 

When a trainee reports to any 
plant for any phase of his training, 
some man at the plant is appointed 
his supervisor. This supervisor is the 
plant manager’s personal representa- 
tive so far as the trainee is concerned. 
And he is the person who is in the 
best position to evaluate the trainee 
as an individual and the progress he 
makes in his work. 

The appointed supervisor in each 
plant to which a trainee is assigned 
checks at regular intervals a rating 
form, indicating his estimate of the 
trainee. This form is confidential and 
sent in a sealed envelope to the Per- 
sonnel and Training Department fo1 
filing and future reference. The traits 
which are checked include attitude, 
learning capacity, character, work 
quality, application, cooperation and 
personality, stability, initiative. 

Personnel from the corporate Sales, 
Organization and Business depart- 
ments are always on hand to help in 
planning and conducting training ses- 
sions. 


The follow-through for upgrading 


“Beyond our 12-month training 
and orientation program,” — says 
Thompson, “our best interests are 
served only if we follow through to 
check on the progress of trainees after 
they are given permanent assign- 
ments. This is important if we are 
to minimize the loss of college 
graduates most companies experience 
within the first few years of employ- 
ment. 

“With the establishment of an ex- 
panded training program for recent 
college graduates there is a tendency 
on the part of some managements to 
feel that the training mission for 
technical personnel has been achieved. 
That is not the case. 

“In the combined process of re- 
cruiting, training and placing tech- 
nical personnel, it is sometimes diffi- 
cult to hold competent men after thev 
have gained a few years’ experience 
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on permanent assignments. Losing 
men at that point becomes very ex- 
pensive. Io minimize this expense we 
are very careful to follow through 
after the men have completed their 
formal training.” 

At frequent intervals the progress 
and personal development of trained 
personnel are formally reviewed and 
objectively evaluated. Remedial ac- 
tion, when needed, is immediately 
taken up with the men. 

When an evaluation indicates that 
a man can take over responsibility 
in more difficult assignments, he is 
upgraded and receives a salary in- 
crease accordingly. 

Should an evaluation of a man re- 
veal that no further development is 
possible either in his present assign- 
ment or in some other assignment, ad- 
vancement of the man ceases. ‘‘Fur- 
ther upgrading of men with limited 
ability is basically wrong, for the man 
and for the corporation,’ Thompson 
maintains. 

Aside from the formal evaluation, 
Worthington maintains an informal, 
personal interest in the progress of 
the men professionally and as indi- 
viduals. “This,” says Thompson, 
“pays dividends. It buoys a man up 
no end to know that management has 


a speaking knowledge of his participa- 
tion in professional societies, of his 
hobbies, his ambitions and his family. 

“The lines of communication 
should always be’ open to make it 
possible for new engineers to partici- 
pate in management functions. They 
want their professional status recog- 
nized and they therefore should be 
encouraged and helped to participate 
in the activities of professional or- 
ganizations. 

“We believe,” says Thompson, 
“that basically we have a practical 
technique in recruiting and placing 
young graduate engineers in our or- 
ganization. Of course we realize that 
there is always room for improve- 
ment. But through our experience thus 
far we have come to these conclusions: 


“Tf industry wants to recruit and 
develop top-level engineers, it must 
have reliable guideposts to go by—a 
sound policy in carrying out the 
search. And it must analyze its capa- 
bilities and limitations in developing 
candidates for executive replacement 
when it gets them. 

“Productivity and efficient opera- 
tion can be accomplished only by 
offering a sense of direction which 
young graduates need.” The End 
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winning salesmen of Hallicrafter distributors. An idea? 


An incentive contest for distrib- 
utor salesmen during the radio-tele- 
vision industry’s traditional second 
quarter slump paid off with a bang 
for The Hallicrafters Co., Chicago, 
TV and radio set manufacturers. 

Volume exceeded the sales total for 
the last quarter of 1953, customary 
peak selling“¥eason. 

Prizes were three around-the-world 
trips for the top trio, plus 36 all- 
expense trips to Bermuda or Mexico 
for runners-up. And the cost was 
only one-half of one percent of sales. 

Thirty salesmen sold over 100% 
of quota and eight, over 200%. Rec- 
ord of the three around-the-world 
trip winners: Roger Duclett, a sales- 
man for Century-Elcon Distributors, 
Minneapolis, 412% over quota; T. 
H. Biglieri, salesman for Kemper and 
Barrett, San Francisco, 301.9%; Leo 
Turner of A. F. Epting Appliance 
Co., Charlotte, N.C., 290%. 

Late in May these three salesmen, 
accompanied by their wives, began 
their globe-circling tour with a cock- 
tail party and dinner at Chicago’s 
Drake Hotel. Their 21,207-mile 
itinerary took them to Paris, Geneva, 
Rome, Beirut, Calcutta, Hong Kong, 
Tokyo, Honolulu, San Francisco and 
home. The trip encompassed 28 days 
with stop-overs of from two to four 
days in each city. Pan American 


World Airways and Drake Travel 
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Service, Chicago, cooperated in the 
promotion. 

Each couple was given $300 cash 
for incidentals and tips. At each stop 
they were met by a representative of 
Pan American or Drake Travel who 
acted as hosts: On the Bermuda and 
Mexico trips, representatives from 
Hallicrafters went along as hosts. 

Purpose of the contest was “to 
spur TV, radio and high fidelity 
sales in general, and Hallicrafters in 
particular,” says John S. Mahoney, 
director of advertising and contest 
originator. With the buying public 
increasingly air-conditioning-minded, 
most salesmen feel they can make 
more money pushing air conditioning 
units than ‘TV sets, he notes. 


Man-to-wife .. . 


Terming the contest extraordinar- 
ily successful, Mahoney points out, 
“It was the personal approach of the 
individual salesman that did it. 

“And in everything we asked the 
man to do, we found we had a pow- 
erful ally in his wife—she got behind 
him and pushed! That was especially 
true of ‘Tony’ Biglieri, our second 
high man. He even set himself a daily 
quota in what seemed to be a satur- 
ated area. But he and his wife had a 
special reason for wanting to win a 


first-prize trip: to visit relatives they'd 
never seen in Italy. 

Alert each spring for ways to in- 
crease second quarter radio-TV sales, 
Hallicrafters had never before offered 
trips as incentives. Cash prizes with 
consolation gifts of merchandise were 
the standard awards. Armed with this 
incentive, Mahoney and Hallicrafters 
field men contacted their distributors 
in person. “Everyone has a chance to 
win,” they explained, “because of the 
quota point system, with quotas based 
on past performance and market po- 
tential.”” One hundred and thirty dis- 
tributors expressed eagerness to par- 
ticipate. Only one or two seemed luke 
warm. 

A quota was established for each 
distributor and broken down among 
his salesmen. For every sale a sales- 
man received a varying number of 
points: two points for a radio or low- 
price high fidelity set; two points for 
a low-price TV set; four points for 
a medium- to high-price TV or high 
fidelity set. 

The salesman in Tacoma, Wash., 
and New York had an equal chance 
to win. Sales against quotas were 
worked out by Hallicrafters’ statisti- 
cal department, and winners chosen 
from those with the highest percent- 
ages. During the contest, special 
point values were placed on specific 
items of merchandise, giving salesmen 
added opportunity to up their scores. 

Contest aids included master charts 
with maps showing the itinerary of 
the around-the-world journey. These 
were posted in distributors’ offices to 
give salesmen a daily, visual reminder 
of their goals. Points became synony- 
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Sales Offices: New York, Cleveland, Chicago, Topeka, Los Angeles and San Francisco 
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TRAINED 
12-MAN TEAM 
NOW SELLS WHOLE SOUTH 


Why not for you7 


John T. Everett & Co. is a 
unique organization in the hard- 
ware and industrial supply 
fields. We give close and profit- 
able contact with every distribu- 
tion outlet in the South from 
Virginia to Texas. We maintain 
warehouses in key cities and de- 
velop complete promotion pro- 
grams. Write for our bulletin 
“Selling The South Today.” 


JOHN T. EVERETT & CO. 


Memphis 1, Tenn. Since 1913 


Your — 
Advertising 
_ Message 


© 


Unimatic 


Mi k 
in @ @ @ for incentive charm 


If it is up to you, Mr. VP, to maintain sales 
records, you can’t beat the incentive value 

of mink and other nice furs for achievement 
awards, good will tokens, gifts. Learn how a 
mink-provoked impact can stimulate sales 
and improve public relations. Write for 
catalogue ‘Furs in the News'’. As resident 
fur buyers and wholesale distributors we 
supply your every need; every garment 
guaranteed as represented 


VICTOR ASSELIN FUR, INC. 
363 7th Ave., New York, BR 9-8830 


‘ 


REPRESENTATIVES 
WANTED 


Selling privileges now being offered 
on the Berg Selector, the non-com- 
petitive animated showcase. No off 
seasons. 

Berg Company, Inc.—Madison, Wis. 


WINNERS: On the map, around the world twice. 


mous with miles, each point repre- 
senting the number applicable to a 
distributor’s quota. ‘he mileage form- 
ula was reached by dividing the num- 
ber of points on assigned merchandise 
into the total trip mileage. 

For example, 1,733 points divided 
into the mileage of 21,207 equaled 
12 miles for each point. When a 
salesman made a five-point sale, he 
would pencil in-60 miles on the map 
and in that way keep track of his 
progress. 

“On the map,” Mahoney says, “‘a 
man could go around the world twice 

which was all right, too.” 

On January 15, three days before 
the start of the contest (which ran 
through April 30), a bulletin was 
sent from the home office to all dis- 
trict managers and distributors. It 
stated: “A minimum of 70% of 
quota will be required from any 
salesman before he is considered elig- 
ible for one of the Around-the-World 
Trips.” It also explained that win- 
ning salesmen could not receive cash 
in lieu of the actual trips. “Should 
any winner be unable te make the 
trip he wins, Hallicrafters reserves 
the right to award the trip to the 
next highest salesman.” 

Distributors were informed that 
winning salesmen should be allowed 
sufficient time off from their regular 
duties (in conformity with the dis- 
tributor’s established policies) for the 
trip. Winners, in turn, were required 
to confirm intention of taking the trip 
within a week after notification. 

Copious mailings sent to the home 
addresses of all salesmen included 
travel folders and posters of places 
the winners would visit; folders from 
Pan American World Airways over- 
seas. Pan American pilots sent post 


cards (pre-addressed in Hallicrafters’ 
home office) as they flew the line. 
The morning’s mail also brought 
personal letters from the manage- 
ments of luxurv hotels where the 
winners would stay, hotel menus, or- 
chids from Hawaii and gifts from 
other countries. 

On the first of March, midway in 
the contest, Hallicrafters launched a 
“contest within a contest’ to keep 
interest high—and to push a $39.95 
portable radio. The firm offered with- 
out cost a 10-piece camera set to each 
retailer placing an order for these 
radios with his distributor salesman. 
The salesman himself benefited from 
each sale; ordinarily, he received two 
points per radio, but during the 
month of March he earned a gener- 
ous 10 points per set. Result: The 
radios were completely sold out. 

The contest snowballed. From 
every part of the country distributor 
salesmen called the Hallicrafters office 
at their own expense to check their 
progress. ‘“The men learned,” Ma- 
honey says, ‘‘to be radio salesmen as 
well as TV salesmen. We introduced 
new models as the contest progressed 
and adjusted points accordingly.” 

Nor were distributors left out of 
the fun. According to Mahoney, dur- 
ing the third week of March the 
company “sprang a contest on the dis- 
tributors themselves. They might have 
been thinking their salesmen were 
spending too much time on radio-TV 
alone.” This distributor contest, con- 
ceived during the initial planning, 
offered the top three distributors, plus 
four others, expense-paid trips to 
Bermuda or Mexico. Immediate re- 
action: All distributors started “boot- 
ing their men along on TV-radio 
sales.”’ The End 
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Materials Handling 
Firm Seeks Industrial 
Marketing Executive 


You are youngish, but mature 
and aggressive — a broadly 
trained sales executive who 
knows industrial markets, indus- 
trial marketing, industrial prod- 
ucts. You are probably in No. 2 
spot now, but you are ambi- 
tious, you have ideas—and you 
want to move ahead now. If 
you're that man, we have the 
spot — an important executive 
position, a substantial salary 
with a top rated manufacturing 
firm. Located in a small com- 
munity, near to a large mid- 
western city, this position offers 
suburban living without com- 
muting. Write us giving full de- 
tails. All inquiries will be held 
strictly confidential, Box 3050. 
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THE SCRATCH PAD S eae 


By T. Harry Thompson 


Before June started busting out all 
over, I got an engraved bid to a spe- 
cial showing of Rolls-Royce and 
Bentley 1954 models. Well, a cat may 
look at a king. 


Recalling that his town’s trash- 
receptacles bear signs reading “Drop 
Litter Here,’ Allan Hovey says it’s 
a good thing dogs can’t read. 


Laconic headline in Life: “Marvin 
Hewitt, Ph(ony) D.” 


In Philadelphia, Ripley, believe it 
or not, is a retail clothier. 


‘Travel-folders advertise 

Sun-kissed beaches . . 

Cloudless skies... 

Azure water . 

Moonlit lanes. 

My vacation? Hurricanes! 
—Standard Time 


Filler Dep't: Telephone-booth 17 
in Manhattan’s Grand Central Sta- 
tion is said to handle an average of 
250 calls a day. 


Some time after April Fools’ Day, 
a druggist got a call, asking if he had 
Prince Albert in a can. When he said 
he had, the voice at the other end 
said: “Well, let him out!” and hung 
up. The tobacco-counter, too, thought 
it was funny. 


Antedating the tubeless tire, an 
old-timer is one who can even re- 
member a tubeless Hudson River. 


ExciTING: First word in a copy- 
writer's tool-kit. 
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Who remembers the Gold Dust 
Twins and what they advertised? 
Phoebe Snow? Sunny Jim? Inky 
Racers? 


I’ve been waiting for Hazel 


Bishop to say that her smear-proof 
lipstick “‘Doesn’t Kiss and Tell.” 


On a quiz-program, Tessie O’ Paque 
defined Borg-Warner as “someone 
who warns borgs.”’ 


Believable headline: ‘Zenith went 
to the movies to get a better TV 
picture.” 


No, Tessie; ‘Allis in Chalmers 
Land” doesn’t quite come off. 


And here’s a challenging headline 
by GMC Hydra-Matic: “It makes 


2-million trucks obsolete!’ 


Nit—“You say you had a skeleton 
in your closet?” 

Witr—“Yeah, but he let himself 
out with a skeleton-key.” 


“Jack Webb Pays Ex-Wife $350,- 
000.” —Headline. For a “cop,” the 
boy is doing okay financially. 


For Scrabble addicts, a new dic- 
tionary now lists words beginning 
with the last letter instead of the first. 
Which reminds me: Some years ago, 
just for the heck of it, I learned to 
recite the alphabet backward with the 
same speed as forward. So maybe I 
don’t need the new dictionary. 


* 
Just for instants: Instead of claim- 


ing that instant coffee has a better 
flavor than ground coffee, which is 


debatable, why doesn’t some advertiser 
of instants talk about the personal 
coffee where Pop can have it 
strong, Mom can have it weak, and 
Sister Susie can have it medium, in- 
stead of taking pot-luck with just one 
strength? 


Look for Rybutol sales to rocket, 
now that “Molly Goldberg” is put- 
ting her own brand of commercials 
behind this B-complex brand. 


There’s a world of difference be- 
tween held-over actors and ham left- 
overs. 


Jumping to phonetic conclusions, 
you might think a speleologist is a 
person who is good at spelling. 


Wonder if Gulf Gas ever con- 
sidered showing a line of cars 
drawn up at one of its stations, and 
this admonition: ‘Follow the Gulf 


stream” ? 


This I believe: “Those who bring 
sunshine to the lives of others cannot 
keep it from themselves.” — Crypto- 
gram. 


Drinking is like a ball-point pen. 
It’s the refills that run into money. 


With the Spring volume, The 
Reader's Digest Condensed Book 
Club celebrated its fourth birthday. 
It now has more than 1,200,000 reg- 
ular members, procured principally by 
sampling. A wonderful idea for busy 
people who can still spare the time 
away from the television set. 


A successful Hollywood writer has 
a prescription for those of us who 
aspire to write (and sell!) fiction: 
1. Get your protagonist up a tree. 
2. Throw rocks at him. 3. Get him 
out of the tree. Whenever I've tried 
short-stories, J’m the one who was 
up a tree. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


is your job to DEVELOP DISTANT MARKETS... 
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Call on American 


Covers More Leading Sales Areas 
Than Any Other Airline 


Today, manufacturers seeking to exploit new territories look to 
the air. Airfreight’s ability to make deliveries in hours rather than AMERICAN AIRFREIGHT ALSO LEADS IN 
‘ € »« j i ’ > > j y < - 7 i > < j © ‘> ; > ° e e ° ° 
days greatly minimizes the a ortance of time and distance in the EXPERIENCE — pioneer in airfreight service, 
determination of new markets. American assures you of expert handling. 


And invariably, these same manufacturers find American Airlines CAPACITY—American has the greatest ca- 
best matches their proposed new territories. Because, while pro- pacity of any airline with the right space 
viding fast and frequent service to seventy-seven key cities through- at the right place. 

out the Country, only American covers two-thirds of the top thirty 
retail markets—all twenty-three of the leading industrial states! 
American Airlines, Cargo Sales Division, 100 Park Avenue, New 
York 17, New York. 


SPEED — American’s own cargo terminals, spe- 
cial handling equipment and techniques 
assure prompt forwarding, on-time 
deliveries. 


Steven Late te AMERICAN AIRLINES 


No. 4 in a series of RAarE CREATURES: 
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THE BACK-PEDALLING SNOOSE 


can’t see where he’s going because he’s so in love with where he’s been 


The SNOOSE is a cautious manufacturer who 
pedals backward to keep his eye on where he’s 
been. Naturally he can’t see where he’s going. 


He would rather linger over his tiny past 
successes than feast on big future ones. And if 
his advertising methods are out-of-date, so 
what? They've been safe so far, haven’t they? 


Fortunately the SNOOSE is rare. Most manu- 
facturers look ahead to increasing sales. 


They know that the best way to sell more 
products is to convince more people. And, 


since all business is local, they advertise in 
newspapers... because only the newspaper 
reaches just about everybody in town. 


They know that when the newspaper moves 
into the living room, the family devours the 
news and the ads with equal enthusiasm. 


No wonder manufacturers increased their 
newspaper advertising 14.3% in 1953 —an 
all-time record. 


All business is local...and so are all 
newspapers! 


This message prepared by Bureau of Advertising, American Newspaper Publishers Association, and published by the 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


